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port, N. Y. 
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Conn. 
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Orange, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Mass., private schools in Boston, Cam- 
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“A CHALLENGE TO CERTAIN EMINENT 
EDUCATORS” 


We are using in this issue an article from the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
which has raised the question as to whether the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
should be used for any editorials of the kind. 
That is a general proposition entirely apart 
from the editorial in question. 

The management of the National Education 
Association can never be more completely com- 
mitted to any professional crusade than it is to 
the championship of the Towner-Sterling Bill. 
Whether it was wise to be so committed is not 
the question. A combination of circumstances 
has lined up many interests in such a way 
that at the time we wrote the editorial referred 
to in the editorial “A Challenge to Certain Em- 
inent Educators,” it was very clear that a large 
class of citizens in afl parts of the country re- 
garded the public school system in jeopardy and 
these people cared nothing for the opinion of 
National Education Association, the presidents 
or professors in any college. 

We were in Washington frequently about that 
time and we saw Congressmen and others and 
were often asked: “Will Dr. Magill consent to 


this or that?” and our reply always was: “It 
makes no difference what Dr. Magill will con- 
sent to. It has been taken out of the hands of 
educators.” 

e284 then the atmosphere has changed some- 

hat. Other things are attracting attention. 
There were a few weeks when the Educational 
loc ihe eatened the administration more than the 
onus Bloc or the Agricultural Bloc. Now the 
sonus Bloc, the Tariff Bloc, the Progressive 
Bloc and several other blocs have muddled pub- 
lic sentiment and we do not know how impor- 
tant a part the Educational Bloc will play. 

This much we do know. The scholastic op- 
position to the Towner-Sterling Bill will be 
a mere whiff if the great public decides that it 
is vital to the protection of the public schools 

have the Towner-Sterling Bill passed with- 
ut the change of a comma. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
INTERESTING STATEMENT 


Far be it from us to comment on the situa- 
tion in New York growing out of the action 
under the Lusk law, but there is so much that 
is supremely wholesome in the public statement 
of William McAuliffe, president of the Teachers 
Council, that we would like to have it in the 
files of the Journal.of Education. 

“One who occupies the exalted position of 
teacher should not hesitate, at any and all times, 
to answer any questions relative to his charac- 
ter or his loyalty to the Government. The 
teacher must recognize that the law places the 
obligation on the State Commission for the cer- 
tification as to the moral character or loyalty 
of a teacher. 

“The teacher should realize that information 
which would seem to question either the char- 
acter or loyalty of the teacher is, in its nature, 
so serious that the teacher should welcome, not 
oppose, investigation. Therefore, in all fairness, 
every opportunity should be given to the Com- 
missioner to secure such information as will 
enable him to act with fairness and justice,” 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
HARVARD—NEGRO—JEW SITUATION 


We are unable to think seriously whether 
there is tragedy or comedy in the legislative 
situation on the Harvard situation. We are half 
inclined to think that it is a Negro-Jew Ku- 
Klux Klan anti-anti Negro-Jew propaganda. 

It would seem as though there are real 
troubles enough in the world today without 
making unnecessary trouble. 

Sometime the anti-Jew sentiment in America 
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will be a public matter, but it will not be cen- 
tred on Harvard, whose skirts are the clean- 
est of any Eastern non-state institution, we are 
sure, but it will deal with the multitude of pri- 
vate schools of various grades that have never 
accepted a Jewess. 

The anti-Jew hotel problem seems to have been 
settled. and only a little while ago that was a 
burning question. The worship of the Jews on 
Sunday has become so general that it no longer 
calis for comment. The inter-marriage of the 
best Gentile families with Jew families is also 
so common as to attract no attention. 

Jews and Gentiles are so often partners in 
business that Henry Ford seems to be the 
only one who has been seriously disturbed by 
the Jews in business, but since his peace ship 
escapade his vagaries are of little public con- 
cern. 

The really funny thing about the Harvard 
legislative inquiry is that whatever is done 
to put the Jews on an equality will have to put 
the Neyroes on an equality. This was not domi- 
nated in the original bond, but the Negroes have 
had it written in new bond. Equality must be 
a real equality. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
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THOMAS D. WOOD’S COMMITTEE 


The public service rendered by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education, cre- 
ated by the National Council of Education, is 
of itself ample reward for all the time and money 
expended by all the committees of the Council. 
The chairman, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of Colum- 
bia, has put an endless amount of time and high 
professional skill into devout crusading. One 
publication, “Minimum Health Requirements 
for Rural Schools,” is the classic of its class, and 
more than half a million copies have been put 
to service in the United States, and the end 
is not yet. It is called for, almost literally, every 
day in the year. The committee has also pre- 
pared many other highly important publications, 
each more useful than any similar work pro- 
duced anywhere by any other agency. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
WIDE-AWAKE CALIFORNIA 


Of all the progressively alert educational 
states none surpasses California under the bril- 
liant leadership of State Commissioner Will C. 
Wood and his administrative staff. 

Promoting Los Angeles great norma] school 
to the Southern Branch of the State University 
would have been a great achievement for a 
decade, but hand in hand with it other State Nor- 
mal Schools were recreated into State Teachers 
Colleges, soaring suddenly into degree-giving 
institutions. 

This would certainly have made any admin- 
istration famous, but none or all of these pro- 
fessidnal accomplishments were adequate, and 
so many high schools were exalted into junior 
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colleges, so that all over the state from Mexi- 
cala to the Oregon border, from Lake Tahoe to 
the sea, there are college students everywhere. 

Whoever has seen the hurdle race in educa- 
tion in the miracle manoeuvring state that faces 
the Orient was not at all surprised to find that 
the State University enrolls more students th 


. ° 9 r . an 
Columbia and Yale combined. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203 
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ORDER OF DE MOLAY 

A new, much needed organization connects 
the Boy Scouts and citizenship. It is known as 
the “Order of De Molay,” in which young men 
are welcome from sixteen to twenty-one. It 
is only three years old and it has Chapters all 
the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
Okiahoma, under the leadership and inspiration 
of Jasper N. Wilkinson of Muskogee, there are 
hity Chapters. There is every reason to expect 
the nationalization of the order at once. 

Mr. Wilkinson is one of the twenty-four life 
directors of the order and will devote his time 
largely to the promoting of this work which 
takes the young man when he is ready for an: 
extension of the Boy Scout activities into effi- 
cient and inspiring relationship to citizenship. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
AGNES WINN 


It is eminently fortunate that the first 
woman teacher to be officially installed in the 
headquarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation should be so efficient in administration, 
so skilful in dealing with new problems and so 
loyal to the teachers in service as is Miss Winn. 

With practically one hundred thousand women 
teachers in the membership of the Association 
much will depend upon the selection of women 
for officials at headquarters who have demon- 
strated skill in the leadership of teachers in 
service and who will retain the loyalty of the 
tank and file of the teachers in the atmosphere 
of headquarters as does Miss Winn. One of the 
really great achievements of the year was the 
selection of Miss Winn as assistant 
of the Association. 








secretary 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 


EDUCATION AND TAXES 


The last Legislature increased the biennial 
appropriation for the University of Illinois to 
$8,860,000. That amounts to an annual per capita 
tax of sixty-five cents. Of this sum $1,500,000 
was set aside for building purposes. 

Ohio appropriated about half again as much, 
Michigan nearly four times as much. 

The university registration this year in- 
creased about 12 per cent. over last year. The 
total registration was 10,627, including the Chi- 
cago departments, in which 824 are enrolled. 

If education is worth anything at all, it seems 
likely that most of these young people will be 
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worth more to their country than it costs to 
train them—yes, forty times more. 

A high school graduate pays, on the average, 
several times as much in taxes each year as he 
would have paid had he not had a high school 
education. It is a great investment on the part 
of the taxpayers. 
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Dr. Winship a and t the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
NEW YORK CITY TANGLE 


We have had many requests to comment on 
the New York City tangle, but we have declined 
to do so publicly or privately. It has seemed to 
us from the first that this is a case in which si- 
lence is golden, in which everything that has 
been said has added fuel to flames that were 
already overluminous and overheated. We should 
not know what to say that would not be mis- 
chievous. We say reverently: “Let us pray for 
silence.” 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
WISCONSIN’S GREAT AFFLICTION 


We can recall no vear in half a century and 
more in which any state has had such an afflic- 
tion as has Wisconsin in last twelve months. 
Seven of her really eminent educational leaders 
of a third of a century or more have passed on. 

Although we have known and admired them 
all we prefer to have Professor Arthur A. Up- 
ham, of Whitewater State Teachers College, 
write of these men. Such a year’s toll on edu- 
cational leadership in a state like Wisconsin 
deserves attention such as we have not the time 
to give and had we the time we could not do 
it anything like as ably as can Mr. Upham. 

Suffice it now to say that the eminent men 
called to go to their great reward are Lorenzo 
D. Harvey, of the Menomonie State Teachers 
College; V. E. McCaskili, Superior State Teach- 
ers College; Duncan McGreger, thirty years 
president of the State Teachers College at Platte- 
vilie; G. W. Bowman, Dunn County Training 
School; R. B. Dudgeon, thirty years superintend- 
ent of Madison; H. C. Buell, eighteen years su- 
perintendent of Janesville, and W. H. Cheever, 
thirty-two years institute instructor. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
—— —____-+- 0-0-@-0-@-«, —___ — 
PAYSON SMITH’S LEADERSHIP 


Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Education, is one of the ablest educational! 
leaders of the state in half a century, and one 
of the very able men in the Nation. He has 
had innumerable annoyances, but he has brushed 
them aside with a smile. The latest attempt to 
annoy him was because of a frank utterance re- 
garding the introduction of religious education 
in the public schools. Here is a paragraph from 
an address that brought him universal public 
appreciation :— 

“It is essential that a teacher mind his own 
business. Henry Ford minded his own business 
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in his automobile industry and prospered, but 
when he entered into a ‘peace’ ship proposition, 
when none was needed, and into a newspaper 
that had better not be, he suffered from the 
common fault of not minding his own business. 

‘The time is upon us when there is need of 
the most vigorous moral education. I am not 
at all disturbed by the danger cry of ‘Flappers,’ 
the boys and girls of today are just as clean, 
just as high minded and good as the boys and 
girls of yesterday. 

“The only ‘flappers’ who disturb me are the 
elder ones who are aping their youngers. We 
need not worry about the younger ones.” 





Dr. W inship 3 and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
A WIDE DIFFERENCE 


Some super radicals would force teachers out 
of service at sixty years of age, many cities 
retire them at seventy. Many cities allow them 
to retire at sixty. It is quite common to hesitate 
to employ an applicant above forty-five or even 
forty. The two propositions are radically dif- 
ferent. There are unquestionably persons whose 
teaching ability has lessened at seventy, or in 
rare cases at sixty, but age has never discounted 
the work of a teacher from forty to near sixty. 

Anyone who has ever been a good teacher is 
the hest teacher ot her life from forty to fifty. 
Why, then, is there any justification in declin- 
ing to employ her at the peak of ability? It 
is purely a matter of pension. Pensions are 
based largely upon years of service. 

A teacher retiring at sixty 





will receive her 





pension largely locally. If she has taught her 
thirty years in X——--she has earned her pen- 


sion there, 


in X 


but if she has taught fifteen years 
and the other fifteen years in other 
places there are those economists who object. 
Whether or not the latter view has any justifi- 
cation is not for us to say, but the two condi- 
tions are radically different. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
AT LAST 


Johns Hopkins University has at last yielded 
to the pressure of the times and will have a 
School of Business Economics with scholastic 
rank with the College of Liberal Arts. It has 
been interesting to watch the classical and 
scientific universities yield to the spirit of the 
times. Of course there will be some who will 
protest, but their protests will attract no atten- 
tion now. 


—_—— 
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Dr. W inship | and the Journal o of Education a at Booth 203. 
NEW YORK UN IVERSITY 


There is cause for universal gratification that 
New York University is demonstrating in 
many ways public appreciation of the noble 
scholastic service of Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown and the notable professional leadership 
of John W. Withers, dean of education. 
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There is no more effective scholastic or pro- 
fessional work done in any American univer- 
sity than in New York University, and that this 
is appreciated is in evidence from the fact that 
1,208 were graduated this vear. This number is 
in excess of any other year and places it high 
up in the scale of universities. 


Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL 
Without exception President Charl O.' Wil- 
liams will have the honor of riding in the finest 
train that has ever been provided as a “special” 
for a meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 











It is more and more in evidence every day that 
the administration of President Williams is by 
far the most important and interesting in the 
nistory of the Association. The president’s spe- 
cial will have the most distinguished group of 
Southern educators, to say the least, that have 
ever gone together to any meeting of any kind. 


2-o-* 





Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
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Los Angeles leads the country with a bond 
issue for $17,400,000 by a vote of 15 tor. 
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WHEW! 

Representative John Kissel, of Brooklyn, has 
introduced in Congress a bill whereby the House 
and Senate do “hereby declare that the daisy 
(bellis perennis) is hereby made and declared 
to be the national flower of the United States.” 
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WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Only New York and Pennsylvania have more 
wealth than has Massachusetts. There are 895 
persons in the state who pay more than $70,000 
income tax. She has 15 per cent. more wealth 
than Illnois, 92 per cent. more than Ohio, 125 
per ceut. more than New Jersey, 130 per cent. 
more than California, 220 per cent. more than 
Michigan, 300 per cent. more than Texas. 
GREATEST MEN AND WOMEN 
The Boston Daily Globe made a canvass of 
1,168 students in fourteen high schools in Massa- 
chusetts as to their estimates of men and 
women. Mme. Curie led with 567 votes. Thomas 
A. Edison, 419; Lloyd George, 157; Woodrow 
Wilson, 133; Marshall Foch, 78; Lady Astor, 
59: Helen Keller, 57; Warren G. Harding, 53. 
Other men with ten or more votes are Marconi, 
Bell, Hughes, Ford, Hoover and Lenine. 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
STANLEY HALL IN ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The Atlantic Monthly for June has one of its 
outstanding articles, one of its best in many 
months, from the pen of G. Stanley Hall. No 
one in the last forty years has written with more 
definite personality than has Dr. Hall, and he 
has never put his personality in type with a 
choicer relish than in his portraiture of the 
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Flapper, the American girl of today. It throbs 
with psychological insight into the aspirations 


and inspirations of the flickering girl in school 
1 


and college today and it squirms with the de- 
fance ot the biological restless- 
ness of girls in their new social freedom. Its 


jingles in adjectives descriptive wf dancing and 


tradition of 


other frivolities are but the echo of the 
chimes’ of unusual words and phrases from 
“callow ephebic stages” to “de-haut-en-bas 
ways,” “passion burgeoning” and “crepuscular 
soul,” 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 
VISITING TEACHERS 


At the annual conference of the National As- 
sociation of Visiting Teachers and H 
Sch« 





ome and 


ol Visitors, on the afternoon of Julv 5. the 
be “Visiting Teacher Work, an An- 


subject will ' 
the Increasing Need of the Schools to 


swer to 
Make Closer Connection with the Child’s Outsid 
Environment.” Emma G. Case, Rochester, New 
York, presiding. Address of welcome by Joseph 
Lee, Dr. William Healy will discuss “The Men- 
tal Life of the Child,” and Judge F 

Cabot of the Juvenile Court of will 
“The Visiting Teacher and the Courts.” 


‘rederick 
Boston, 
speak on 
T. H. Beveridge, Omaha, will give an 
on “Socializing Education”; Arthur W. Towne 
will explain a “Program for Extending Visiting 
Teacher Work.” 

On the afternoon of Jul 
of Visiuing Teacher Wor 
Jane F. 
tien 


address 


€@ “Various Aspects 
will be discussed. 
Culbert, staff executive, Public [Educa- 
New York, will preside. 
Newton M. Hegel, of Minneapolis, will describe 


y 
i” 
Association of 


“The Visiting Teacher Program in Minneapolis.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hale, of will talk on 
“The Visiting Teacher in the High School,” and 
Jessie B. Fenimore, of Chicago, on “The Value 
of an Exhibit.” Edith Everitt, of Philadelphia, 
will explain “An Experiment with First Grades” 
in that city, and Edith Briggs, of Rochester, 
will tell of “Community Co-operation.” Jessie 
L. Louderback. of New York City, will discuss 


Boston, 


“Types of Maladjusted Children,” and Norma 
Tibbetts, of Billings County, North Dakota, 


“The Visiting Teacher and the Rural Commun- 
itv.” “The Visiting Teacher in a Grading Ex- 
periment” will be the topic of Emily B. Leonard, 
of Red Bank, New Jersey. 


&. a 
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Dr. Winship and the Journal of Education at Booth 203. 


WILLIAM B. OWEN 

Dr. William B. Owen, president of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College, has been a towef ot 
strength to the teachers of Chicago and of Ill- 
inois in the solution of the many problems that 
have had to be met in recent years. No mam 
in America has demonstrated broader vision, 
keener insight, greater professional wisdom 
than has Dr. Owen. To him more than to any 
other person is the National Education Ass0- 
ciation indebted for its reorganization. 
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WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


BY CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


[In The Congregationalist.] 


Dr. Harris touched life, and life touched 
him, on many sides and by many and diverse 
forces. To each he gave, and from each he re- 
ceived, much. He was a great educational exec- 
utive, serving as head of the public schools of 
St. Louis for thirteen years (1867-1880), and 
as United States Commissioner of Education 
for seventeen (1889-1906). He was a _ philos- 
opher who published a journal of the most 
erudite type of metaphysics, and was an un- 
flagging student of German’ metaphysical 
thought. He was an author and editor, his vol- 
umes being many and of diverse method and 
subject, running from small pamphlets to the 
revision of Webster’s great dictionary. He was 
also, and above all else, a friend—a friend whose 
friends were numberless and a friend whose 
heart was very big. That helper of thousands 
of American teachers, Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
has said of him in a personal note: “No other 
American educator combined as did Dr. Harris 
the qualities which won affection, compelled ad- 
miration and developed worship. The personal 
element was always in evidence, whether it met 
response in affection, in admiration or adora- 
tion.” 

The records of Dr. Harris’ life are, like the 
records of most great lives, simple, yet profound 
and significant. A Connecticut country boy, he 
studied in the district and other schools. After 
experiences in several academies, he completed 
his preparation for Yale at Phillips, Andover, 
and entered Yale in 1854. Becoming dissatisfied 
with the course when about half completed, he 
went to St. Louis, becoming a teacher in 1858, 
and, nine years later, being chosen as super- 
intendcnt of its public schools. The next thir- 
teen years brought to him, through his admin- 
istration and writing, a reputation national, and 
covering the world. Resigning the office in 1880, 
he went to Concord. With the Concord essayists 
and philosophers he presently took a large and 
proper place. As one piece of work he helped 
to found and to carry on the Concord Suminer 
School. Nine years were devoted to writing and 
to lecturing on philosophy, education and art. 
In 1889 President Harrison appointed him the 
United States Commissioner of Education. In 
this position he continued for seventeen years. 
In 1909 he died. 

Such a record, of which only the barest out- 
line is given, so diverse, so pregnant in great 
influences, so profownd in its principles, wa; 
never before made by any American educator. 
It is doubtful if, under all the changes of educa- 
tional and literary conditions, another is even 
possible. 

In and through all these, and other facts, I 
find certain characteristics which haye worth 
for my special purpose. 


HIS INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE. 

Harris, like Emerson, illustrates the value of 
a large, inherited and personal intellectual de- 
posit. He himself says: “As my ancestry on my 
mother’s side included clergymen in its two chief 
branches, and as my great-grandfather on my 
father’s side was a metaphysician as well as a 
physician and surgeon, I suppose it possible that 
1 had some inherited aptitrde for abstract 
studies, which accounts for my great delight in 
grammar while a youth, and for a still keener 
relish for philosophic studies in later life. I 
seemed to find an intellectual food in these 
things which perfectly satisfied a gnawing 
hunger.”! The “gnawing hunger,” if satisfied 
from time to time, still continued to gnaw. For 
the hunger began at the age of four and did not 
cease so long as life in the body lasted. Of all 
my friends, too, he is one whom I would select 
as most eager for truth in the life of the mind 
beyond and outside the body. 

Writing of his life at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, he says of the great teacher, Dr. Samuel 
H. Tayior :— 

“I had never before met a disciplinary force 
that swept me completely off my feet and over- 
came my capricious will. My intellectual work 
had been all haphazard, a matter of mere inclin- 
ation. I now began to hear a great deal about 
mental discipline and to see manly industry. I 
tock myself to studying in earnest, and tried to 
see how many hours of persistent industry I 
could accomplish each day. In my short stay 
at Andover I gained more than at any other 
school, and have always highly revered its dis- 
cipline and instruction.” 

Entering Yale in the autumn of 1854, he con- 
tinued for about two and a half years. At Yale 
he gained much and yearned for more. While 
thcre, however, he says he achieved that impor- 
tant art in learning to perform a large task in 
a brief time. “There was a written examination 
at the close of each term, for which preparation 
must be made by private reviews. To be able to 
go over one’s entire work for the term in two 
or three days of study, brought into discipline 
a new power, usually called the power to ‘cram.’ 
Of all my school disciplines I have found this 
one the most useful. The ability to throw one’s 
self upon a difficulty with several times one’s 
ordinary working power is required again and 
again in practical life on meeting any consid- 
erable obstacles.” He found, however, that 
many of the studies, especially mathematics, of 
the college, he had previously pursued, and he 
fell, he himself confessed, into lax habits of 


1 The Forum, August, 1886, page 556. “How I Was 
Educated,” by William Torrey Harris. 

2 The Forum, August, 1886. “How ] Was Educated,” 
by William Torrey Harris. Page 559. 

3 Ibid. Page 560. 
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study, at least in one or two subjects. At An- 
dover he had read Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” and 
he became especially interested in natural sci- 
ence. “I began to disparage the study of Latin 
and Greek as dead languages. Language itself 
was ‘only an artificial product of the human 
mind.’ I wished to know nature. This thought 
came tO possess me more and more, until it 
finally overmastered me. About the middle of 
the junior year I withdrew from my connection 
with the college, full of dissatisfaction with its 
course of study, and impatient for the three 
‘moderns’—modern science, modern 
and modern history.”* 

But he himself further adds in the autobio- 
graphical article from which I quote, that he 
soon “discovered that my slender knowledge of 
Latin and Greek was my chief instrument in the 
acquirement of new ideas. I found that the words 
in the English language which are used in the 
expression and communication of general ideas 
are derived almost entirely from the classic 
languages. Knowing the literal meaning of the 
roots, I was able to get the full force of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary used for science and real 
thought. Some years afterward, too, I came 
upon a more important insight. I saw that our 
entire modern civilization is derivative, resting 
on the Greek for its aesthetic and scientific 
forms, and on the Roman for the forms of its 
political and legal life.’”® 

INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL HUNGER. 


The intellectual hunger continued and deep- 
ened. It was insatiable. In an autobiographical 
article on the books that had helped him, he re- 
fers to what might be called an intellectual con- 
version, or step, in his intellectual sanctification. 
The author of this change was Kant, and the vol- 
ume which opened his eyes, as it has opened the 
eyes ot other thinkers, was the “Critique of 
Pure Reason.” Harris himself says :— 

“I was gradually training my feeble think- 
ing powers, and soon after I had devoted a year 
to the ‘Critique’ I broke through its shell and 
began to reach its kernel. It formed a real epoch 
in my life. It seemed to me that I had just be- 
gun to find life worth living. The year seemed 
so eventful to me that I was accustomed to say: 
“I have made an intellectual step this year as 
great as the whole step from birth up to the 
time I began to study Kant.’ ”® 

From Kant to Hegel was a proper develop- 
ment, and of Hegel he became the great Ameri- 
can expositor. “This work (‘Logic’) of Hegel’s 
comes nearer to being a genuine theodicy, a 
justification of Providence in human history, 
than any other work I know. ‘The world-his- 
tory,’ says he, ‘is the onward progress of man 
into consciousness of freedom.’ ””? 

From Hegel to Emerson was also a proper 
progress. “Although I began to read Emerson’s 


4 Ibid. Page 560. 
5 The Forum, August, 1886. “How I Was Educated,” 
by William Torrey Harris. Pages 560-561. 
BR Aa. orm — a. aa, aeaageve Helped 
am Torre arris. a é 
7 Ibid. Page 149. - 
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‘Essays’ directly after I read the ‘Hero Wor- 
ship,’ it was long before his serene insight be- 
came visible to me. His brilliant epigrams daz- 
zled me, but I missed any connection between 
them. There was no sequence. It was first in 
studying his essay on ‘Experience,’ years after- 
ward, that I discovered a unity. I found the same 
unity in the book on ‘Nature,’ and afterwards, 
in other ways, the poems came to have new 
meaning. I have no greater favorites than the 
poems entitled “The Lords of Life’ and ‘Spirit- 
ual Laws.’ 8 

But it was not simply books through which 
the spiritual hunger was at once satisfied and in- 
tensified. He declares that the “Last Judgment” 
of Michel Angelo, after two years of study in 
an outline engraving, began to have a perma- 
nent meaning for him. “I saw that the picture 
presented symbolically the present condition of 
the saints and sinners, not as they seem to them- 
selves and others, but as they are in very truth. 
It placed them under the form of eternity.’ 

The intellectual avariciousness of Dr. Harris 
was continued and yet further emphasized, how- 
ever, in the variety of the tasks to which he set 
himself. Throughout his life he was a tremen- 
dous worker, and a worker upon a vast variety 
of things and of themes. His printed books 
and papers run from a few pages to his revision 
of “Webster’s New International Dictionary,” 
embracing no less than four hundred and seven- 
ty-nine titles. The variety of themes, moreover, 
covers a diversity surpassing ordinary compre- 
hension. They represent subjects as diverse as 
the “Last Judgment” of Michel Angelo, “The 
Value of Latin and Greek in Modern Education,” 
“Individualism,” “Indian Schools,” “The Soul's 
Immortality,” “Calculus” and “Calisthenics,” 
“Orientalism” and “Orthography,” “Pessimism 
in Relation to Educational Reform,” “Psycho- 
logical Observation in the Schoolroom,” “Sim- 
plified Spelling,” “Single Tax” and “Sin,” “Free- 
dom of the Will” and “Consideration of the 
Charges against the Public Schools of Wash- 
ington.” This great variety of themes, however, 
does not represent superficiality in thinking or 
in writing; for, to the consideration of any sub- 
ject, however trifling, he brought the thorough- 
ness of a well-trained mind and comprehensive 
intellectual principle. He bore to each detail 
of a complex problem the force and light of sys- 
tematic thought. By a proper method, there- 
fore, his conclusions were reached, and in jus- 
tice and wisdom. 

GOD, FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY. 

“The fundamental principles which he applied 
to every problem; the fundamental answers 
which he gave to every question, arose from of 
ended in the personality of God, the freedom 
of the human will and the immortality of the 
soul. Insight into the demonstrable truth of 
these three doctrines became the basis of all 





8 The Forum, April, 1887. “Books That Have Helped 
Me,” by William Torrey Harris. Page 150. Jf 

9 “The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
by William Torrey Harris. Page VI. 
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his educational work, that by which, doubtless, 
he is best known to the general public. They 
were the touchstones for all educational theo- 
ries. Any theory inconsistent with them he 
knew to be defective, and ultimately untenable, 
and he was as certain of his conclusions as is 
the well trained inventor that the circle will 
never be squared, and that no machine will ever 
be invented that will generate force and furnish 
perpetual motion, no matter how hard and long 
men may strive to accomplish it. Philosophy 
became to Dr. Harris and his associates the most 
practical of all species of knowledge. They used 
it to solve not only all problems of school-teach- 
ing and school-management, but the ‘dialectic’ 
of politics and political parties, and they applied 
it to the interpretation of literature and of art 
in its every phase. Dr. Harris saw that the high- 
est form of philosophical thinking is the only 
form which is consistent with a true theory of 
education; therefore, it was to the test of this 
highest form of thinking that he subjected every 
educational question. Seeing the world ex- 
plained by the principle of ‘absolute person,’ he 
found the world of institutions—the family, so- 
ciety, the state, the church—a world in harmony 
with such a principle.”?° 

But, for the present purpose, it is to Dr. Har- 
ris as a man and as a friend that one brings a 
special offering of happy interpretation. In him 
the apparent contradictories were reconciled. 
He was among the ablest of all men I have 
known, yet was also among the humblest. The 
humility which filled his heart, and covered him 
in his bearing with the robe of modesty, was 
yet in no sense a garment of humiliation. He 
knew that, compared with ordinary men, he 
was able. But he did not so compare himself, 
but rather with the unmeasured pillars, and 
therefore he recognized how small he was. I 





10 An interpretation given by Dr. Harris’ friend, Mr. 
“Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
Vol. VI, No. 26, Dec. 23, 1909. 


Cc. H. Ames, in the 
and Scientific Methods.” 
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have never known a man who could so talk 
about himself as a third person. He was egois- 
tic without being egotistic, and self-ward with- 
cut a tinge of selfishness. He lived at once 
in this world of ours and above it. The vision 
of his being and the reach of his power were in 
and toward the infinite. Yet his service belonged 
to the here and the now. He once said to me, in 
laughter, that one of his chief duties as United 
States Commissioner of Education was to prop- 
agate and to protect herds of reindeer in Alaska. 
This duty was accepted as important, and was 
well performed by him. In him were joined to- 
gether a mind keen, alert, inquisitive, compre- 
hensive, with a heart of tenderness, love, and 
appreciation. Between such a mind and such a 
heart, and perhaps uniting them, was a con- 
science—the conscience of a Puritan New Eng- 
lander— and, above all and in all, was felt the 
faith of a devout and devoted Christian. In him 
was found incarnated two elements of his theory 
of education: Education was concerned with the 
fittingness of the individual to his own age, a 
certain “subsumption” (as he put it) to his 
species and environment. Education was also 
concerned with the emancipation of the individ- 
ual unto the infinities and the eternities. In dear 
Dr. Harris we ever find the union of the citi- 
zenship of his own age and the freedom of the 
whole human race joined to that liberty which 
belongs to the sons of God. Death seemed to 
have no more power over him than it had over 
his great friend and teacher, Kant. For age was 
his youth. Dr. Arthur Deerin Call tells me that, 
at a dinner given to Dr. Harris on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, he remarked that, at that age, 
he was just becoming able to apply his heart 
unto wisdom. I still think of Dr. Harris going 
on and still applying that heart, which means 
also a mind and a soul, unto a wisdom which be- 
longs to the ciroumference of the world of om- 
niscience. 
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OLD FLAG 


BY HUBBARD PARKER 


What shall I say to you, Old Flag? 
You are so grand in every fold, 
So linked with mighty deeds of old, 
So steeped in blood where heroes fell, 
So torn and pierced by shot and shell, 
So calm, so still, so firm, so true, 
My throat swells at the sight of you, 
Old Flag! 


What of the men who lifted you, Old Flag, 
Upon the top of Bunker Hill, 
Who crushed the enemy's cruel will, 
"Mid shock and roar and crash and scream, 
Who crossed the Delaware’s frozen stream, 
Who starved, who fought, who bled, who died, 
That you might float in glorious pride, 

Old Flag? 





What of the women brave and true, Old Flag, 
Who, while the cannon thundered wild, 
Sent forth a husband, lover, child, 
Who labored in the field by day, 
Who, all the night long, knelt to pray, 
And thought that God great mercy gave, 
If only freely you might wave, 
Old Flag? 


What is your mission now, Old Flag? 
What but to set all people free, 
To rid the world of misery, 
To guard the right, avenge the wrong, 
And gather in one joyful throng 
Beneath your folds in close embrace 
All burdened ones of every race, 

Old Flag. 
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PROFESSIONAL SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


BY JULIUS H. 


BARNES 


President of Institute for Public Service 


One-third of 10,000 men and women who will 
graduate this month from 101 colleges will 
probably start teaching next year. These grad- 
uates are from a total of over 100,000 students. 
Exact returns from 101 colleges to date show 
that 3,209 out of a total of 9.646 men and women 
will at ieast try teaching. The proportion whose 
officers believe they will probably teach varies 
from 100 per cent. in twelve small colleges to 
28 per cent. at the University of Michigan and 
3 per cent. at Williams. While 500 more men 
than women will graduate, fewer men than 
women by 1,300 will teach, or 18 per cent. of 
5,097 men and 50 per cent. of 4,549 women gradu- 
ates. 

How teaching has competed for graduates with 
other vocations in twenty colleges is shown by 
the following proportions who will probably 
teach :— 


De Pauw 51%, or 78 of 153 students 
Oberlin 50%, or 115 of 232 students 
Carleton 5%, or 40 of &5 students 
Smith 45%, or 230 of 506 students 
Radcliffe 35%, or 40 of 115 students 
Clark 31%, or 20 of . 65 students 
Oregon 31%, or 77 of 250 students 
Michigan 28%, or 227 of 810 students 
Wellesley 28%, or 100 of 357 students 
Kentucky U. 24%, or 50 of 206 students 
Yale 21%, or 100 of 483 students 
Cornell 20%, or 46 of 279 students 
Missouri U. 23%, or 150 of 650 students 
Bowdoin 19%, or 13 of 70 students 
Lafayette 17%, or 23 of 135 students 
Colgate 14%, or 14 of 103 students 
Vassar 15%, or 30 of 254 students 
Dartmouth 10%, or 25 of 250 students 
Princeton 10%, or 45 of 462 students 
Williams 3%, or 2 of 70 students 


Of 101 colleges, seventy-six state that they 
have held no vocational group talks this year 
for seniors or under-classmen to explain either 
the country’s need for ablest college graduates 
in teaching or the rewards of successful teach- 
ing. Princeton expects forty-five of 462 of this 
year’s class to teach, a proportion four times as 
high as last year. This improvement is ac- 
counted for by the fact that this year’s students 
have been talked with individually about teach- 
ing as an opportunity. 

If one-third of college graduates try teaching, 
our high schools and colleges, at first thought, 


seem insured against a teacher shortage. Be- 
fore trusting this optimistic conclusion, however, 
five facts should be remembered :— 

1, These returns from 101 colleges are not 
placement figures but outside estimates which 
may shrink considerably before September. 

2. Several of the largest institutions where 
student prejudice against teaching has been 
steadily growing are not included in the returns: 
while others which strongly influence student 
sentiment have reported a dangerously small 
proportion recruited for teaching. 

3. For one in three to try teaching does not 
mean one in three permanent additions to the 
country’s teaching forces. Teacher mortality is 
high; a large proportion of the women will 
marry; many of the men will teach only long 
enough to earn their way into other work. 

4. The actual number of new teachers though 
large in itself is small when compared with the 
need for college trained teachers for four col- 
lege classes, all normai school classes and all high 
school classes. 

5. The figures given do not mean that the 
ablest one-third of graduates or even one-third 
of the ablest graduates have chosen teaching. 
They may mean that teaching has drawn more 
than its share of less able graduates. 

The most striking fact in these returns is not 
that 3.200 of 9,600 graduates will probably teach, 
but that seventy-six of 101 colleges have not 
during this whole school year presented to their 
student-bodies or even to their graduating 
classes the national importance and the personal 
advantages of successful teaching as a career, 
If colleges and universities do not recruit teach- 
ers from their ablest students, teaching is bound 
to lose out because of widely circulating preju- 
dices against teaching. So far as prejudices are 
based upon misinformation or lack of informa- 
tion, aggressive recruiting by colleges, espe- 
cially among under-classmen, will speedily re- 
move them and give teaching a fair fighting 
chance. So far as prejudices are founded on such 
facts as too-low salaries, one easiest way to se- 
cure big enough salaries is to prove first that 
everything possible has been done by higher 
education to continue and improve itself by sell- 
ing its program to its own students. 
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Distrust of human nature, whether on the part of the reactionary or the revolutionary—! 


know not which is the greater pessimist—will never give us a new world.—Edmond Holmes. 
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A CHALLENGE TO CERTAIN EMINENT EDUCATORS 


[Editorial in the Journal of the 


“Copies of the Towner-Sterling Bill have been 
called for as copies of no other bill have been 
called for is the report of the Public Printer. 
It has become a tidal wave of public sentiment 
such as has never been demonstrated for any 
other law.” 

This statement-made in an editorial in the 
Journal of Education (March 23) is particularly 
significant because of the neutral position that 
Dr. Winship has frequently taken and which 
he reaffirms in the same editorial when he 
says: “We confess to having had some sympa- 
thy with the non-bureaucratic arguments, with 
the feeling that perhaps a compromise was wise, 
but the people who will vote next November 
do not care what I think, or what any univer- 
sity president or professor thinks, or what the 
editor of any daily paper or magazine thinks. 
The people have assumed that the public schools 
are at stake and they are going to put them 
upon the throne at whatever cost.” 

It has long been clear that opposition to the 
bill very quickly overshot its mark and became 
a veritable boomerang. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. The “perils” that the opposition exploited, 
such as the danger of “Federal domination,” 
the bugaboo of “politics in education,” and the 
alleged iniqutties of the “fifty-fifty” principle 
of distribution, were seen by intelligent readers 
of the bill to be conspicuous by their absence. 
These readers naturally inferred that an oppo- 
sition which needed to be bolstered up by mis- 
representations was at basis insincere, and that 
the real motives for fighting the bill were such 
as would not bear the light of open acknowl- 
e’gment and frank publicity. From this premise 
it was an obvious conclusion that the principle 
of public education was at stake—that it was, 
indeed, the development and progress of the 
public schools that the opponents of the meas- 
ure really feared. 

The National Education Association, however, 
has assumed that some of the opposition to the 
bill was sincere even if it seemed to be misin- 
formed. It has invited the free and full dis- 
cussion of the measure from every point of 
view, asking only that the arguments for its 
own program be given a fair hearing. From 
the first distribution of the provisional bill in 
the spring of 1919, it has sought advice, counsel, 
criticism, and suggestion from every possible 
source. It has given to criticisms and to rival 
Programs an abundant consideration, as the pub- 
lished records of its proceedings indisputably 
show. 


National Education Association.] 


After three years of frank and open discus- 
sion the conclusion is inescapable that the 
Towner-Sterling Bill is right. It will be en- 
acted into law because it is right, and, we trust, 
tor no other reason. If it fails of enactment it 
will be because a better measure takes its place. 
If there is a better measure that measure should 
be presented and without delay. The opponents 
of the Association’s program can now see how 
negative and destructive criticism has strength- 
ened the Association’s cause. Criticism so ex- 
clusively destructive by bringing into relief the 
constructive proposals and by suggesting un- 
worthy motives in their opposition is almost 
certain to advance the cause against which it is 
directed. But the field is still open for a rival 
program that will be positive and constructive. 
If the opponents of the Towner-Sterling Bill 
can frame a program that promises to advance 
public education more, and correct recognized 
defects better, than the Towner-Sterling Bill, 
not only would their program be welcomed but 
every ounce of strength now back of the As- 
sociation’s program, we are coniident, would be 
directed toward the establishment of the better 
proposals. 

Here, we submit, lies the golden opportunity 
of the opponents of the Towner-Sterling ‘Bill. 
With the opportunity goes a correlative respon- 
sibility. Up to date the opposition has achieved 
nothing more than a tragic bankruptcy of con- 
structive ideas. We made this charge deliber- 
ately and in the hope that it will sting, for a 
sting is justifiable if there is any prospect what- 
soever that it may stimulate wiser planning for 
a cause so fundamental. We direct it particu- 
larly toward the four or five members of our 
own profession who, in their apparently sincere 
criticism of the Association’s program, have 
given aid and comfort to those forces of oppo- 
sition that are malicious and insincere. These 
critics now owe it to their profession and to 
the cause of education to justify their position 
by something more substantial than doubts and 
forebodings. Otherwise they must and will be 
placed in the position of condoning the inefficien- 
cies ant inequities which the Towner-Sterling 
Biil aims to correct. lf Dr. Winship is right 
in his prediction that the Towner-Sterling Bill 
will override all opposition—that it will pass 
without “changing a comma”—this seems to be 
about the “last chance” for the gentlemen in 
question to “save their country.” 
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Loosely organized mental alertness tests are cangerous.— Walter Dill Scott. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


[Edited by Dr. William H. Allen, Who’s Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


88. The highest high spot for visitors to the 
Boston National Education Association is the 
State department of public instruction. There 
will, of course, be the school exhibits in con- 
nection with the National Education Association 
where many of the best things done in New 
Engiand will be found in photograph and other 
summaries. In the State House all visitors will 
find the official state department at work. It 
would take several issues of the Journal of 
Education to list the different kinds of help 
which are being given to school men and women 
in Massachusetts by these state officers under 
the leadership of Payson Smith, the state com- 
missioner. remember that the State 
House is not a building, and not a reminder of 
our country’s romantic past, but a centre of 
activity broadcasting for a better future. Find 
out what Massachusetts is doing in its Ameri- 
canization program. Get samples of its self- 
help instruction sheets in the extension divi- 
sicn. See some of the letters which are written 
to teachers. If later you visit the capitals of 
other New England states, go to the state cap- 
itols and see their state departments. Twenty 
minutes in any one of these state activities will 
give you high spots of incalculable value to 
your own state. 

89. Reference books instead of one textbook 
in history are used in the Bantam School, Ban- 
tam, Connecticut. Are you doing the same? One 
national magazine is now running a symposium 
in which educators are asked six questions 
about history texts like: What textbook or 
series of textbooks would you be willing to 


Please 


name as a model? Bantam school children 
would probably answer “no textbook but sev- 
eral reference books.” These Bantam young- 


sters are by no means bantam in their initiative, 
apparently. They conduct classes, using stere- 
opticon slides; report school news regularly to 
newspapers; keep accounts of their student ac- 
tivities in scrap books; manual training stu- 
dents build bulletin halls and each 
room and do repair work and permanent im- 
provements in the school. 


boards in 


Local movies have 
given proceeds of matinees to the manual train- 
ing department. 

90. Teachers discuss administration prob- 
lems at league meetings in Westport, Connec- 
ticut. Superintendent John Adams Young and 
the board have given careful consideration tu 
teacher recommendations. 

91. A state-wide study of extra-curricular 
activities is being made by the Schoolmasters’ 
Association of Western Connecticut. 

92. Demonstration classes at meetings of 
parents were conducted in Westport, Connec- 


ticut, Would your parents like this for their 


meetings ? 
93, The self-help instruction plans ysed by 


the Massachusetts State Extension work have 
unusual suggestiveness. for elementary teachers. 

94. A looseleaf course of study, and abbre- 
viated at that, is used in Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, Fordyce T. Randalls, superintendent. 

95. Special summer work in public health and 
health education will be found at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology near National 
Education headquarters. This 
course is primarily for teachers. Ask Professor 
C. E. Turner. 

96. “Study course kept up to date by team 
work,” is a heading in the special school edition 
ef the Berkeley, California, Daily Gazette. This 
school edition is of four pages with many cuis 
showing all kinds of school activities. One other 
large heading is: “Help Berkeley Boys Discover 
Themselves.” A bureau of research and guid- 
ance studies the mental condition of each child. 
H. B. Wilson, superintendent. 

97. Not one but thirty-eight educational 
weeks every school year, is the slogan of Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, schools, J. A. Mason, superintend- 
ent. 

98. A scale of attainment in five subjects is 
issued by the school department of Derry (state 
unknown to us). There are thirty problems 
each in history, English use, geography, science 
and arithmetic. There are four sheets. All the 
pupil must do is underscore the right word; 
for instance, the number of senators from each 
state is two, four, six, eight; or, please advice, 
advise us at once; or day and night are caused 
by the revolution, rotation, of the earth; or 128 
acres is 1-6, 1-8, 1-7 of a square mile. 

99. A dental hygiene message to parents has 
been issued by the school committee of Putnam, 
Connecticut, Dr. E. C. Witham, superintendent. 
There are many photographs showing how chil- 
dren’s mouths have been deformed by prevent- 
able bad practices and interesting contrasts be- 
tween the way they have developed and should 
have developed. 

100. What becomes of them? is asked in the 
School Magazine of Buffalo. The answer 1s 
given for several elementary schools by Frances 
A. Whaley; for example, Bertha A. earns fif- 
teen dollars a week in a candy factory sorting 
chocolates. Sam W. delivers orders for a print- 


Association 


ing cancern and receives eighteen dollars a 
week. Does your school keep track of and re- 
port what becomes of its normal and subnormal 
alumni? 

101. Civic organizations in all grades, of- 
ficered by pupils, are reported from Ottumwa, 
Iowa, H. E. Blackmar, superintendent. Every 
week there is a program upon civic improve- 
ment when reports are given of actual accom- 
plishment. The slogan of these civic clubs 1s: 
“Make Ottumwa a better town in which to live.” 
For a pamphlet on school and community, pupils 
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wrote essays on visits to various shops and 
plants, mentioning advertisers, cf whom there 
were nineteen, 

102. Schools open during epidemics are held 
to be safer than closed schools by the Litch- 
field, Connecticut, board.. The medical inspector 
is Albert FE. Childs. As to epidemics, parents are 
reminded that there is less chance of contagion 
when children are under school supervision than 
away from school medical inspection. There was 
no spread of ringworm and impetigo after the 
schools took hold in this way. 

103. A drawing scale for early grades. Would 
you like one? Write to Miss Gertrude C. Carey, 
supervisor, Glencoe Building, Duluth. Minne- 
sota, for description and price. 

104. Rapid advancement classes in seventh 
and eighth grades are doing two years work 
in two terms in Public School 109, Brooklyn, 
New York, George Millard Davison, principal. 
In this school there are after school clubs in 
art, music and science and excursions to points 
of interest. 

105. Great deeds by great men have been 
compiled for teaching purposes by George W. 
Dorland, principal, Public School 27, College 
Point, New York City. Recently a newspaper 
writer said he knew of no place where biography 
was taught as geography and history are 
taught. Mr. Dorland’s compilation is one an- 
swer. At Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, there is a “department of biography” with 
course on great Americans, great writers of the 
eighteenth century, great personalities of the 
Renaissance, etc. Ask President D. J. Cowling 
for facts. 

106. Preparing for the World’s Work is a 
much illustrated, well indexed textbook just 
out. It is written by Superintendent Isaac 
Doughton, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though a textbook it is mentioned here at the 
end of the year because it has so many summer 
suggestions for teachers, not the least helpful 
of which are the “things to do and talk about,” 
e.g., make a list of the good habits that you 
are developing in your school work which you 
think will be useful to you in your later life: 
make a list ot the services which the policeman 
gives you; how will your education help you to 
become a better producer? Why should each 
person do his best work always, no matter how 
much he is paid? 

107. Shower baths and swimming pools in 
school buildings are fast rising from the luxury 
class to the necessity class. Fort Dodge, lowa, 
has only 19,000 population, but it reports shower 
baths in all of its new school buildings and a 
swimming pool in its new million-dollar high 
school building. 

108. Pupils make two-minute speeches in 
assembly om the basis of Looseleaf Current 
Topics at Public School 24, Brooklyn, New 
York, Julia Byrne, principal. 

109. Teachers rate their own defects and 
merits at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. Ask 
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Charles S. Hottenstein how it works and also 
his answer to the question: “What effects 
should the increase in teachers’ salaries have 
upon the work in the schoolroom?” Also ask 
Alexander Fichandler, Public School 165, Brook- 
lyn, New York, how he explains the fact that 
his teachers underrated, rather than overrated 
themselves in their self-rating. 

110. A card record of outside activities is 
kept for each student in New Bridgton, Maine. 
One of the outstanding activities is being regu- 
lar correspondent for newspapers and high 
spotting school news. 

111. A constant audience for teacher training 
schools is insured at New Bridgton, Maine, by 
having college and normal school literature at 
hand in the library. Why not set up competition 
in your library next year for the most attractive 
teacher-recruiting literature? 

112. School lunches are served by pupils at 
the Bantam School, Bantam, Connecticut, Ber- 
nard C. Roberg, superintendent. 

113. A course in social studies for primary 
children is being worked out by Richmond, Va- 
ginia, Pauline Brook Williamson, primary su- 
pervisor. 

114. State help in recognizing individual dif- 
ferences among pupils is given in Pennsylvania. 
There is a special bureau in the state depart- 
ment to co-operate with local school systems 
so that any teacher who wants to know how 
to fit her work to the individual needs of her 
pupil and at the same time meet the require- 
ments of the state department can get “first 
aids.” Ask Commissioner T. E. Finegan, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, how this is working. 

115. Has parent ambition for boy or girl? is 
one of several questions on a home-school card 
used in Lllion, New York. The question goes on: 
Is the boy or girl anxious to continue? What 
are the obstacles? What are the ambitions? 
Would parents support co-operative courses in 
high school? What is parent’s suggestion? 
What is teacher’s suggestion? How is the 
pupil’s free time spent? Is the pupil expected 
to work at home? Do parents understand school 
credit for home work? Among the two sets of 
contrasting characteristics appear: settled and 
roving; indoor and outdoor; scopetarge and 
scope-small; adaptable and self-centred; delib- 
erate and impulsive, etc. Superintendent, H. M 
Schwartz. 

116. Oral reading from different books has 
broken up listlessness in Thomas, West Virginia, 
J. H. Patterson, superintendent. 

117. School publicity by faculty publicity di- 
rector is the plan in Austin, Minnesota, S. T. 
Neveln, superintendent. 

118. A self-survey, one point at a time, has 
been under way four years in Morristown, Ten- 
nessee; Charles C. Sherrod, superintendent. 

119. Forty minutes of recitation and thirty 
of study under the same teacher is considered 
a great improvement in Frederick, Oklahoma; 
J. O. Shaw, superintendent. 
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120. Seven months for rural schools is the 
average now in Texas, where Annie Webb Blan- 
ton is state superintendent. Miss Blanton has 
warned Texas, however, that uncertainty of 
school support is hampering school develop- 
ment and has submitted a program for stable 
support fitting the needs. 

121. A school index for counties has been 
printed on the same plan as the Ayres index 
for states by Oregon; superintendent, R. A. 
Churchill. A similar comparison of counties has 
been made for Maryland. 

122. A high spot survey of home schools by 
teachers is one of the highest of this year's 
school high spots. Most of the teachers helped. 
Part of the expense is borne by commercial 
advertising which takes nine of the thirty-two 
pages of the illustrated pamphlet. The pamphlet 
folded is really a sixty-four page pocket booklet 
which business men would carry home and 
which homes would keep on the centre table. 
School children would be bound to look it 
through. As the teachers themselves say: “This 
little booklet will give our friends and patrons 
a picture story of a few of the prominent fea- 
tures of current educational methods that form 
the basis of daily classroom work in our 
schools.” 

There are four-score photographs full page, 
half page, quarter page, sixteenth page size, 
not counting the cuts for advertisements. As 
guides to high spots are such legends as these: 
pupil initiative; preparing and serving a meal; 
a visit to the dairy; learning to care for baby; 
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high school girls making their own hats: visits 
to paper making factories; sixth grade library 
period in a branch library in a school building; 
study for music memory contest: publishing the 
junior high school journal; class receiving library 
instruction ; the why and how of everyday things 
investigated in general science; practical in- 
struction in laundry work. 

123. The origin of this particular survey is a 
high spot also. The president of the Kalamazoo 
Club visited the high spot exhibit at the Insti- 
tute for Public Service last summer during the 
Teachers College summer school. He asked for 
a high spot program of service by a teachers 
club. The Dayton teachers’ high spot survey of 
last year with its fifty-three illustrations was 
shown him. He took the idea back to his club. 
It was interested, decided to have its own sur- 
vey, organized committees, gave each teacher a 
part, sent a representative to our National Edu- 
cation Association high spot exhibit at Chicago, 
etc. This high spot salesmanship by teachers 
themselves is the result. Perhaps Miss Cooley 
at Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
will send your club a pamphlet. 

124. Forward steps listed on commencement 
programs. Why not? In Amarillo, Texas, 
twenty-five “things accomplished during the 
past eight years” must have proved strong com- 
petitors of the graduation program for visitors 
interested. 

125. Your own advance steps since 1917 for 
yourself or your school are invited for the next 
issue of Who’s Who and Why in Education, 
1125 Amsterdam avenue, New York City. 





BE THANKFUL! 


[The Daily Argus of Mount Vernon, N. Y.] 


“Why a teacher should be thankful.” She 
should be thankful that she must know more, do 
more, and endure more than any other bread- 
winner. She must know everything in the 
heaven above, the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth. She receives no special credit 
for knowing these things, but woe unto her if 
she knows them not. 

She should be thankful that she is allowed to 
govern wild and wicked children even when par- 
ents fail. She must be wise as Solomon, patient 
as Job, strong and enduring as Caesar and more 
even tempered than the Almighty, for the Al- 
mighty was wroth with the wicked when he 
punished them, but a teacher who punishes in 
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anger is guilty of assault. She must have humil- 
ity, confidence, infinite tact, perfect health, com- 
mon sense in abundance, a modicum of wit, a 
world of wisdom, and a little wickedness. 

And for all this she should be thankful that 
she receives a compensation that shows the 
highest type of efficiency in the economy which 
is used in spending public funds. 

uli 
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About one-third of the teachers of the United 
States attended summer schools for teachers 
in 1921. The enrollment in all professional sum- 
mer schools increased one-third in 1921 over 
1920, and one-half over 1917, according to United 
States Commissioner J. J. Tigert. 
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Of all inspiring and moralizing agencies in American society today, the public school alone 


has gained in influence and increased in strength 


since the Civil War. Legislation has declined 


in efficiency, the courts are less respected, the church has been left behind, and education— 
public education—alone has retained its hold on democracy and is becoming more and more ef - 


fective as the years go by.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


HIRAM M. PERKINS, professor emeritus of 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, and a 
teacher and professor there from 1857 to 1907, 
when he retired, in celebration of his fifty years 
of service. He never had a salary above $1,800, 
and only for a few years did he have as much 
as that. He never had any inheritance but by 
modest living and wise investments he is able to 
present Wesleyan University with $225,000 with 
which Professor Crump, the head of the as- 
tronomical department, is to have made for the 
university ohne of the best telescopes in the 
world. 

H. S. MacAYCOL, director of State Wel- 
fare Department of Ohio, is planning great things 
for the treatment of the insane and feeble- 
minded. He is to install a chief psychiatrist and 
a chief neuropsychologist, with an expert admin- 
istrator over them. He will also utilize the State 
University department of psychology. 


MARY E. WOOLLEY, president of Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
is the only woman in educational work selected 
as one of the famous women of modern times 
by the high school students of Massachusetts 
in a questionnaire sent out by the Boston Daily 
Globe. There is no question but that she has 
won this distinction. 


H. H. GODDARD, Ohio State Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, Columbus, has_ resigned. 
There are several reasons assigned for his resig- 
nation, not the least of which was the reduction 
of the salary from $7,500 to $4,000. Dr. Goddard 
is one of the foremost psychologists of the coun- 
try and has made Ohio famous by making hos- 
pitals for the insane and feeble-minded curative 
rather than merely custodial. 

Dr. Goddard was born in Vassalboro, Maine, 
1866; was graduated from Haverford College, 
1887; has been on the faculty of University of 
Southern California, West Chester, Pennsylva- 
nia, Normal School, New York University, et al, 
but his reputation as an expert rests largely 
upon his work with feeble-minded children at 
Vineland, New Jersey, and in Columbus. 


DR. THOMAS D. WOOD, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a gift of Stanford Univer- 
sity to Columbia several years ago, has spe- 
cialized above all other educators or physicians 
in acquainting himself and the public with vital 
facts hoth as to danger signals and as to preven- 
tion and cure. 


DR. STEPHEN SMITH, Montour Falls, New 
York, at the age of one hundred, was present at 
the commencement of Columbia University, from 
which he was graduated seventy-two years ago. 
He received an honorary degree from President 
Butler, the degree of Doctor of Science. 


MRS. DAVID O. MEARS, Cambridge, Mass., 





vice-president, National Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, is rendering invaluable service to educa- 
tion in its largest vision by a remarkable ad- 
dress on “The Atmosphere of the Home.” Mrs, 
Mears is a charter member of the National As= 
sociation of Parent-Teachers, having been pres- 
ent at its organization in Washington, D. C., 
February 17, 1897, and has been ardently de- 
voted to its promotion since its ofganiza- 
tion. She is chairman of Child Welfare Day, 
which is celebrating its silver jubilee this year. 
Mrs. Mears is a captivating speaker and she 
has had a large influence in magnifying the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


Rk. C. MOORE, secretary of the State Associa= 
tion of Illinois, is not only highly efficient in the 
administration of details of the association, but 
he delivered a notable and noble address on 
“The Moral Jungle” before the Chicago Teachers 
Federation, May 13, of which the federation 
has printed 10,000 copies. It is as brilliant a plea 
for educational righteousness as we have read. 


J. G. GRAHAM, high school principal, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, has been elected to suc- 
ceed C. L. Wright as superintendent, Mr. Wright 
having resigned to accept a highly important 
business position. Mr. Graham has been high 
schoo] principal during Mr. Wright’s term of 
service. He is expected to continue the highly 
progressive administration for which Hunting- 
ton is famous. 

ROBERT B. COUSINS, re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Houston, Texas, a native 
of Georgia (1861), was state superintendent of 
Texas, 1905-1910, and president of West Texas 
State Teachers College until elected superin- 
tendent of Houston in 1921. Mr. Cousins had 
been city superintendent in Mineola and 
Mexia, Texas, before he was elected state super- 
intendent. 


GEORGE W. FRASIER, director of classifi- 
cation and statistics, Denver, has prepared a 
highly valuable study of “The Control of City 
School Finances,” published by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. It is indispensable 
as a helper in any consideration of the relation 
of school officials to the city government in 
the matter of the use of public money for school 
purposes. Dr. Frasier has demonstrated keen 
insight into the situation and his book is of 
great educational service. 


MRS. LOUISA HOLMAN FISK, of Brook- 
line, wife of E. O. Fisk, widely known to edu- 
cators, the first woman elected as trustee of 
Boston University, was one of the first women 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
irom Boston University and is one of the lead- 
ing women of Massachusetts in all public wel- 
fare and educational service. 
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COMMISSIONER TIGERT’S ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Tigert was appointed Commissioner of 
Education by President Harding on June 1, 
1921. During his first year in office he was in 
forty-five states of the Unien and in many ot 
them several times. In that time he has traveled 
about 75,000 miles—equal to about three times 
around the globe—and altogether made some 
250 educational addresses. He conducted six 
natioual educational conferences and assisted in 
five others; he paid official visits to the State 
Departments of Education in eighteen of the 
states; and had conferences with the chief edu- 
cational officers in nine of the other states; he 
addressed twenty-six state educational associa- 
tions and numerous city and county associa- 
tions, and has been in great demand as a speaker 
before various business men’s luncheon clubs, 
etc. 

Commissioner Tigert is especially interested 
in the improvement of the rural schools. He 
thinks this is the greatest educational problem 
in America today. He believes that democracy, 
if it means anything, means that every boy and 
girl, whether living in the city or in the country, 
should have equal opportunity for that kind 
and degree of education that will best fit him 
or her for the most successful living and the 
highest type of citizenship in our country. The 
Commissioner does not think that we have any- 
where nearly attained this ideal so long as 
about one-half of our children receive their edu- 
cation in one-room rural schools, without 
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proper educational equipment and often With 
inexperienced teachers. 

Americanization and the removal of illiteracy 
are other subjects which have received thé close 
consideration of the Commissioner. It is his 
opinion that every alien coming to this country 
should as soon as possible after his arrival be 
taught the English language and the principles 
of our American democracy. Illiteracy he con- 
siders a menace to State and Nation and he 
believes that every effort should be made to 
eradicate it at the earliest possible moment, 

Commissioner Tigert has had broad educa- 
ticna! experience both in America and in Eng- 
land. He was the first Rhodes Scholar from 
Tennessee and received his M.A. degree from 
Oxford, England, and has an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from the University of Ken- 
tucky. During the World War Dr. Tigert was 
engaged in educational work with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Scotland, England and 
France, and later with the Army of Occupation 
in Germany. 

Dr. Tigert is a member of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and of the Federal 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. He is 
chairman of the Highway and Highway Trans- 
port Education Committee and has recently 
been elected member of the Board of Trustees 
of Vanderbilt University, and is vice-president 
of the National Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges. 





STUDENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


Last summer the Woman's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, composed of 
members from twenty-one’ nations having 
headquarters at Geneva, followed its biennial 
meeting at Vienna with a most interesting sum- 
mer school at Salzburg. Over 300 men and 
women from Europe, Asia and America assem- 
bled to listen to lectures in English, French and 
German on matters pertaining to education and 
international relations. Among the distinguished 
lecturers was Professor G. F. Nicolai, the famous 
author of “The Biology of War,” probably 
the most exhaustive refutation of the doctrines 
of the militarists ever published. This Berlin 
professor who had been imprisoned because of 
his opposition to the war, and had escaped to 
Denmark in an aeroplane, aroused more dis- 
cussion than any other. His main thesis was 
co-operation as opposed to the anti-sccial and 
unbiological character of war. Other lecturers 
were from other countries and dealt with the 
Psychology of the Human Herd, The Contem- 
porary Press, French Literature, etc. The pic- 
turesque town with its castle and its associa- 
tions with Mozart gave a romantic setting and 


the costumes of the Orientals lent a touch of 
color. 

So successful was this gathering that the 
league has arranged for two summer schools 
this summer, one in Germany and one at Varese, 
in north Italy, a summer resort for the people 
of Milau. Here another polyglot gathering will 
assemble from August 16 to September 2. Men 
and woinen of all nations and races, without 
social, political or religious distinctions, whose 
spirit is not bounded by national frontiers, will 
meet to study their common problem of learn- 
ing how to organize a disorganized world. The 
former palace of the Duc Francois III, now used 
as the college of Varese, will house the guests. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes is one of the twe 
American lecturers among those scheduled to 
speak. 

The International People’s College at Hel 
singfors, Denmark—Hamlet’s Elsinore—is am 
effort to build a bridge between the nations and 
to educate youth for leadership for international 
work. A few women students are admitted with 
the meti. The college opened, in September, 
1922, and has brought together men who a few 
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years ago were fighting each other. The daily 
association of students of various nationalities 
has offered good opportunity for the study of 
foreign languages. There are three terms, the 
first from October to New Year’s and the next 
one opens next October. Languages, literature, 
natural science and sociology and history take 
the most prominent place. During the first two 
terms students are divided into classes according 
to their own nationality and are taught in their 
own language. The teaching staff includes men 
from London and Vienna universities as weil 
as from Copenhagen. Ed. Bernstein, the fam- 
ous member of the Reichstag, is president of 
the German committee for the college. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Elict says of the college: “It 
aims to establish industrial democracy on sound 
ethical and cconomic foundations. It deserves 
the financial support of persons who are willing 
and able to aid far-reaching beneficent projects 
as well as to contribute to the pressing needs 
of today.” Miss Jane Addams is chairman of 
the American committee which includes well- 
known authors, clergy and editors. The stu- 
dents live simply, and do gardening as part of 
their regular work. The very low sum of $250 
for the nine-months course puts this unique ex- 
periment within the financial range of many to 
whom a regular college course is prohibitive. 

The National Student Forum of the United 
States is an outgrowth of the Intercollegiate 
League, founded a year ago. Its membership is 
almost entirely of college students, though grad 
uates, faculty, and even persons without aca- 
demic connection are welcomed to participation 
The liberal spirited students are building this 
organization “as an instrument of orderly prog- 
ress.” They dedicate this organization “to the 
cultivation of the scientifically inquiring mind.” 
They desire to face every problem and to hear 
both sides. They declare its one principle to 
be freedom of expression. ‘Already there are 
student organizations at Bryn Mawr, Dart- 
mouth, George Washington University, Har- 
vard, New York University Law School, Unicn 
Theological Seminary, Vassar andi Wellesley 
which have entered the Student Forum. 

The purpose of the officers, whose headquarters 
are at 2929 Broadway, New York, is to find out 
what thinking students want and need and to 
develop into a national spirit the inspiration 
which now animates the scattered student 
groups. The new intercollegiate journal, “The 
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New Student,” is to afford a medium for ex- 
pression on such subjects as curriculum reform, 
intellectual freedom in the colleges, and social 
and international questions. The experiment, 
which starts with 1,000 students and several 
hundred graduates and faculty, marks a notable 
eflort to prepare for leadership the more 
thoughtiul minds of those who enjoy college 
privileges and who feel their debt to society. 
They will not all think alike or all think wisely, 
but they will think of something besides sport, 
and will develop their mental muscles so as 
to grapple with the war-aftermath problems. 

The International Congress on Moral Educa- 
tion which assembles in Geneva and Switzer- 
lard will bring together for four days, begin- 
ning July 28, representatives from many coun- 
tries to study the most profoundly important 
educational question before the world today. 
The subjects for consideration include: Educa- 
tion through Love rather than through Fear, 
presented by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, of Eng- 
land; The Value of History in Moral and Social 
Education, conceived in a human and supra-na- 
tional way, will be presented by that staunch 
German pacifist, Professor Foerster, who was in 
exile during the war. Among other well known 
lecturers are M. G. P. Gooch and M. F. J. Gould, 
of England. The Psychology of Temptation will 
be presented by a professor of law in Paris; 
How to Keep Children Free From the Power of 
Meney will be presented by a Swiss; M. A 
Yusuf Ali, of India, will speak on the Teaching 
of History in India. These addresses are but a 
few of those that are promised. A _ valuable 
collection of bocks, brochures, articles, etc., ar- 
ranged for examination, will gather together the 
best that up to date the world has accumulated. 
Not the least useful will be the series of history 
bocks for teachers issued by the 
School Citizenship League and 


American 
published by 
Scribner, which is receiving warm commenda- 
tion and marks an era in the teaching of his- 
tory.* The effort of the Congress is evidently 
away from all that would encourage that narrow 
nationalism which is the world’s curse today. 


*The League’s annual essay contests, now offered to 
normal and high school seniors in practically every 
country in Europe and South America, as well as North 
\merica, are of great value in promoting the inter- 
national mind among future voters. One of the sub- 
jects for this year is “How Can Nations Best Promote 
Co-operation Instead of Competition Between Each 
Other?” 


—e-@¢ -2-@« -o SS eed 


The cloud-maker tells us the world is wrong, 
And is bound in an evil fetter, 

3ut the blue-sky man comes bringing a song 
Of hope that shall make it better. 

And the toilers, hearing his voice, behold 
The sign of a glad to-morrow, 

Whose hands are heaped with purest gold, 
Of which each heart may borrow. 


e~Nixon Waterman, 
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RURAL SCHOOL ADVANCE STEPS 


[Edited by Dr. William H. Allen, Who’s Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City] 


20. Rural education will preside this year at 
the Boston National Education Association 
meeting next month. Miss Charl O. Williams, 
head of the Association, began her career as a 
rural school teacher and for years has been 
a county superintendent,—the first to be presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 

21. “Do Right Leagues” for boys and girls 
are a feature of the schools in Tangerine, Flor- 
ida, as explained by Miss Diadamia C. Wheeler, 
a rural school instructor. The teacher settles 
all controversial questions but the boys have 
their rules of conduct worked out entirely by 
the boys. The school is practically governed 
through the operation of the leagues. Individ- 
ual differences among the pupils are recognized 
by the organizations and tasks suited to each 
are assigned them. The “Do Righters” apply 
many ideas gained from a study of the state 
constitution in the making of their own laws. 

22. Work test used by Marvin S. Pittman in 
South Dakota schools to determine the value 
of supervision and now being repeated by him 
in his present position as director of rural edu- 
cation, Michigan State Normal School, places 
emphasis upon the work of the teachers, chil- 
dren and parents more than upon the work of 
the supervisor. 

23. A six-weeks short course in coal mining, 
under the auspices of West Virginia University 
and directed by Professor Alfred C. Allen, is 
nearly fifty times larger than its initial enroll- 
ment in 1913, when it had three members. The 
course brings the West Virginia miners to the 
university for an intensive training and prepares 
them for the state examination at the end of the 
course. 

24. Courses in vocational agriculture at the 
College of Agriculture, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, by Charles C. Anderson, are based upon 
visits to local farmers to interest them in the 
work. Mr. Anderson meets the farmers in the 
evenings, talks over the advantages of the course 
and helps them make tentative arrangements. 
Members of the agricultural education and rural 
organization class are prospective rural leaders 
and junior project leaders. 

25. A dress and hat hospital is part of the 
community work of pupils of the Fergus County 
High School, Lewistown, Montana. This is like 
the Fix-its of Littleton, New Hampshire. Pupils 
also help rural schools, test milk, analyze soil, 
work cn dairying and cheese making, do repair 
work on motors and engines, make labor saving 
devices, identify weeds, insects and plants, test 
cloth and advise on mineral deposits. Ask F. L. 
Cummings, principal. \ 

26. Adults admitted to any class in any sub- 


ject, whatever their previous schooling, pro. 
viding they can carry work understandingly, js 
another service of the Fergus County High 
School. 

27. Survey cards for rural teachers to ys« 
in fitting the teachers to their environment are 
sent by that same county high school. There 
are cards on health, sanitation, home economics, 
wheat survey, etc. Ask Principal Cummings, 
Do you wonder there is a great demand for 
night school work by adults in such a school? 

28. “Rural school administration for student 
growth to perform and think rather than to pass 
out the administrative knowledge that no one is 
very sure of,” is the method used by the depart- 
ment of rural education at Cornell University, 
Professor Julian E. Butterworth. 

29. The opinions of 1,400 farmers in Iowa who 
.have tried consolidation have been published by 
the Iowa State Teachers Association for gen- 
eral distribution. They are practically unani- 
mous in approving the newer method. In fifty- 
six consolidated districts 1,200 farmers favor the 
change, many say that they would not return 
to the old under any circumstances. For this or 
a sheet called “Hansell’s experiment with con- 
solidation comparing consolidated and one-room 
schools,” etc., write Superintendent E. B. Hod- 
ges, New Hartford, Iowa. 

30. Life interests of people served are the 
cue for Maine rural teachers. Few rural educa- 
tors think of Maine, or of other New England 
states, as presenting rural school problems. Yet 
among the highest high spots in New England 
education are recent advances in rural schools. 
Ask State Superintendent A. O. Thomas, Au- 
gusta, Maine, for their after-war course of study; 
100 teading facts and high advantageous fea- 
tures of Maine; helping teachers progress; 
teacher recruiting letters; plan for training 100 
community leaders each year; state scholarships 
to normal students selected for special ability; 
two suggested schedules for rural schools. : 

31. The latest rural school survey is for New 
York State. There are 272 pages in Volume I. 
Seven other volumes will follow. The summary 
is fourteen chapters with a large number ot 
diagrams. This is the most expensive rural 
school study the country has had. Any reader 
wishing to know how our most scientific edu- 
cational scientists think rural schools should be 
described will find the results in this volume. 
Those who feel that no rural school has been 
correctly described until its own high spots 
have been clearly pictured will not find it im 
this volume. The chairman of the directing om 
mittee is Dean George A. Works, Cornell Unt- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


MEASURING CIVILIZATION 


This monograph by Professor Roland M. 
Harper of the University of Alabama is a re- 
print from the Scientific Monthly of March, 1920. 

To get a fair measure of civilization we must 
find one or more rational tests that can be ap- 
plied to the greater part of the population of a 
community or, better still, devise curves to show 
the range of variation. The statistics are of two 
classes, institutional and individual, and include 
wealth, manufacturing, banking, church attend- 
ance, school attendance, etc. 

The two most promising criteria for making 
civilization curves are education and occupation. 
The census enumerators, instead of two classi- 
fications, literate and illiterate, might well make 
ten, ranging from persons who are a burden to 
society to the persons whose chief occupation 
is adding to the sum of human knowledge. It 
is on this last class, inventors, explorers, writers, 
etc., that the progress of civilization mainly de- 
pends. 

cogaiiinnins 
HISTORY IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF WES- 
TERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

In co-operation with the Cleveland School of 
Education, Western Reserve University is offer- 
ing an unusually rich and comprehensive pro- 
gram in its summer school this year. Courses in 
art, biology, education, English, geography, his- 
tory, recreation, mathematics, music, nursing, 
penmanship, psychology, and language are of- 
fered, with experts in each field as instructors. 

Of special interest and professional value are 
the courses in elementary history and pageantry 
to be given by Miss Lotta A. Clark, head of the 
department of history in the Boston Normal 
School. Born under the shadow of Bunker Hill, 
educated in the schools of Boston, and an enthu- 
Siastic teacher of history in the high schools and 
the normal schools of her native city, Miss Clark 
lives again with her pupils the stirring events of 
our history, and imbues them with a love of their 
country and an appreciation of its history which 
is a life-long inspiration for good citizenship. 
She is also a pageant master of the first rank, 
and has produced many successful community 
pageants in different parts of the country. 


oxsinaiithianes 
THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOLS (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) 

In no city in the country is there more close 
co-operation between the library and the school 
than in Grand Rapids. The work is only limited 
by the inability to secure a sufficient number of 
trained librarians. The average number of books 
issued to children in the school deposit libraries 
Was 7.87. The average number in schools where 
a librarian is supplied was 13.87, showing the 
value of trained work. 

The most important development in the work 


for children during the year was the distribution 
of picture books in colors to all the branches. 
These books have not only been a great joy to 
the children, and their parents, but adult foreign- 
ers have used them a great deal in teaching 
themselves English, because they find the pic- 
tures of great help and the reading matter easy 
to understand. 
—— OQ 
THE PLACE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE 
STATE SYSTEM (Dr. Hillyer in Educational 
Administration and Supervision, March) 

The competitors of the normal schools in the 
training of teachers for the public schools are 
the high school training classes, the university 
denartments of education, the private school, the 
city training school, the county training school, 
and the state examination service. The normal 
schools thus find themselves in a cramped and 
crowded condition, surrounded, as it were, by 
other teaching agencies, all competing with 
them in one way and another, and some distinctly 
limiting their development by sharing their 
work, in fields which they alone should occupy. 

The normal schools may be partly to blame 
for this in that they have lacked vision and en- 
terprise, owing to the stifling influence of loca- 
tion in smal! towns, inadequate facilities, and 
autocratic and unprogressive presidents. 

These outside agencies should work more and 
more into co-operation with and control by the 
normal schools if the standard of teacher train- 
ing is te attain the standard of universal educa- 
tion which a democracy demands. 

Dr. Hillyer discusses at length the require- 
ments oi normal schools, and deplores the “log- 
rolling and knifing” of teachers’ agencies. 

The tiormal schools, he believes, should be 
administered with the state university depart- 
ment of education—all together constituting the 
unified teacher-training service of the state. 

—— Qe 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE ENDOWED UNIVERSITY 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford Uni- 
versity states the problems of the privately en- 
dowed university remarkably well when he says 
in his annual report just issued: “The main prob- 
lem of the endowed institution is to conduct its 
affairs so that provision for its growth shall 
come from its friends and because of its public 
service. For every privately endowed institution 
must grow or it becomes more or less defunct 
and ineffective. It must be in constant service 
to the present and in constant preparation for 
the needs of the future. 

“Money is necessarily the life blood of the 
university. Since the public cannot be called on 
tor its compulsory support through taxation, it 
must be stimulated to voluntary support in vari- 
ous ways. It is primarily essential, therefore, 
that the endowed university conduct its affairs 
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in such a way as to breed confidence. The ordi- 
nary business which is conducted upon the deficit 
basis has no friends, but many universities have 
been able to accumulate annual deficits and these 
have been met by gifts from the alumni. When 
the endowed universities are able to live within 
their budgets and obtain gifts equal to those now 
obtained to meet deficits for new projects and 
growth, a much sounder form of university fi- 
nance will be established and the advance of the 
universities will be moze uniform and satisfac- 
tory.” 


—— 
IN THE GREENFIELD 
SCHOOLS (Mass.) 


An “Out of Step” Class has been formed the 
past vear in accordance with the recent act of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
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the legislature, requiring the formation of such 
a class whenever there are ten or more retarded 
children in a town. 

As an encouragement for attendance at sum- 
mer schools reimbursement to the amount of $50 
at the end of the subsequent school year ts of- 
fered to any teacher attending the session of 
any summer school; but no reimbursement is 
granted to the same teacher oftener than once 
in-three& years. 

A public school band of twenty-eight pieces 
has been formed under the direction of Mark 
Allen Davis. There are also two orchestras in 
the schools, numbering thirty pupils each. Su- 
perintendent Winthrop P. Abbott also recom- 
mends a ten-years’ building program. 
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WHAT KIND OF A SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


BY BARTON MORGAN 


Superintendent Consolidated School, 


Emerson, America’s greatest philosopher, 
once said: “What would you have, young man? 
Pay the price and take it.” Every parent should 
consider carefully what kind of a school he 
wants tor his children. Are they willing that 
they should go through life poorly equipped to 
meet the keen competition which they will 
surely have to face? Are they willing that the 
community, state and nation shall be handi- 
capped because they have failed to give the 
young people good training for citizenship? If 
not, they must be willing to pay the price of a 
good school. The price is not to be paid in dol- 
lars and cents only; it is to be paid in co-opera- 
tion and moral support as well. It isn’t the taxes 
or the teachers as a whole “but the everlastin’ 
teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” 

OUR SCHOOL. 
We can knock it, we can rap it, 
We can kick it, we can scrap it, 
But let’s advertise our school another way, 
Let us laud it and applaud it, 
Let’s commend it and defend it 
Till the state shall know we mean just what we say. 


We can rake it, we can break it, 

We can make it or forsake it 

Just by the way we talk about our own. 
We can boost it, we can shove it, 

We must talk it, we must love it, 

If we want it to go up instead of down. 


Why not sing and shout its praises, 

Mention all its happy phases, 

Show the state the best school on the map. 

Boost it at the store and table, 

Boost it where and when we're able, 

ALL TOGETHER NOW —let's boost and “can” the rap. 

; —Adapted. 

David Starr Jordan says: “The future of the 

world, in the long run, rests with the teachers. 


Milford, Iowa 


In the schools of today the history of tomorrow 
is being written.” 

Summer school attendance is an index to the 
professional growth of teachers. Seventy-one 
per cent. more teachers in this country attended 
summer school in 1921 than in 1916. Perhaps 
the larger salaries in 1921 had much to do with 
this. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “The average man 
must earn his own livelihood. He should be 
trained to do so, and he should be trained to 
feel that he occupies a contemptible position if 
he does not do so.” 

It costs the people of Okoboji $15.40 a month 
to educate their own children, so a tuition charge 
of $12 a month is not unreasonable to educate 
the children of other districts. It would cost 
Okoboji less per pupil if the attendance was 
better. However, our attendance from most 
homes has been very good. 

There are now over 12,000 consolidated schools 
in the United States. This number is encourag- 
ing, but there are still about 200,000 one-teacher 
schools left. In lowa there are around 400 con- 
solidated and 9,000 one-teacher schools. lowa 
has been making very rapid progress in recent 
years. 

Only one-twentieth of a mill of our state tax 
goes to the maintenance of our public school 
system. A higher state tax would enable 
us to levy a lower local tax as the state tax 
would catch many concerns that do not now pay 
any school tax. The would-be politician who 
promises to reduce the state tax for the support 
of education is promising something we do not 
want. Suppose all the state tax of one-twentieth 
of a mil! were removed, how much would it re- 
duce your taxes? About one mill per acre or 
sixteen cents on a quarter section. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AVAILABLE FOR LECTURES. 

Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, Kirksville, Missouri, will 
arrange her work at the Porter District so that she can 
be free for educational lectures during the coming year. 

Miss Evelyn Dewey’s “New Schools for Old,” one of 
the famous educational books of the decade, tells the 
story of the Porter School, Kirksville, wonderfully weil, 
but Mrs. Harvey's lecture on “The Achievement in the 
Porter District” has a personal flavor that no other edu- 
cational lecture has. 

We know of no lecture available for associations, insti- 
tutes and women’s clubs as wholesome, useful and capti- 
vating as is Mrs. Harvey's. The profession is to be con- 
gratulated upon that fact that Mrs. Harvey will be free 
to accept engagements. 

—_o—— 
A RELIEF MAP THAT FILLS TWO ACRES. 
[From the Scientific American.] 


The republic of Guatemala, in its endeavor to make it 
easy for visiting capitalists to see what they are investing 
in and to decide on the merits of proposed investments, 
has built and set up what seems by all odds the most 
extraordinary relief map in the world. This map is two 
acres in extent, and shows every contour, every town and 
every stream or lake in Guatemala and the neighboring 
territory of British Honduras. It is surrounded by water 
representing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The giant topographical map is of concrete, assembled 
in sections. Almost two years were spent in making the 
moulds, and in checking them up. The ultimate cost of 
the map was $100,000, and another like sum was spent in 
gathering the topographical data on which it is based. 

The big map is located in the hippodrome, or race track, 
at Guatemala City, and its substantial character is indi- 
cated by the fact that it has passed through two earth- 
quakes without harm. 

—_—o_— 
WELLS IS NOT A HISTORIAN. 

[We regret that we cannot credit the daily paper from 
which this editorial is taken.] 

The Department on Study of Revolutionary Movements 
of the National Civic Federation has at last found time 
to pass judgment on Wells’s “Outline of History.” About 
a hundred college professors have been interviewed, and 
“the consensus of opinion, with some exceptions,” says 
the chairman of the Revolutionary Department, “is that 
Mr. Wells is not a historian at all.” 

That is true. Mr. Wells is not a historian. He is 
merely a man of genius who took the trouble to read a 
great many books of history and to consult a great many 
historians and then in a startlingly short time produced 
the greatest advertisement that the study of history has 
received in our times. 

Had he been a “historian” he ‘would certainly never 
have written the “Outline of History.” He would have 
had a reputation to lose. He would have had academic 
colleagues to think about. He would have had to worry 
so hard about the danger of making a mistake that pru- 
dence would have reduced him to silence. But neverthe- 
less the historians have reason to be grateful to him. 
After they have made sure that every detail of every 
epoch is accurate beyond criticism, men who are not his- 
torians “at all” are needed who can take mankind on to 
some high place and show it the panorama of life. 

This Mr. Wells has done. And if the details are wrong. 
and the judgments hasty, and the style often slipshod, and 
the prejudice blatant, Mr. Wells has still done an incalcul- 
able service to modern education. Because of his book, 
history is beginning to be taught as it was never taught 
before. And the professors who condescend to Mr. Wells 


will find they are gradually being supplanted by men who 
can give to history some of the perspective and the gran- 
deur of Wells’s “Outline.” 

In the end, though Mr. Wells may not be a competent 
teacher of history, he will be a very powerful teacher of 
historians. 


Sennen CSGienened 
TEN REASONS WHY HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES SHOULD ENTER NORMAL COLLEGE 
COURSES. 

[Issued by State Normal School for Women, Farmville, 
Virginia. ] 

For the cultural and vocational value of the courses. 

Because the training is of inestimable value in whatever 
line of work they pursue—teaching, business, or home- 
making. 

The completion of the course makes them independent 
and able to be self-supporting should such necessity arise. 
Instead of being just educated they are educated for a 
definite work. 

The problem of securing trained teachers for the high 
schools is one that is receiving much attention from school 
boards and superintendents. 

Those who wish to become teachers in high schools 
should take the courses which prepare for this work— 
a teacher-training institution is the logical one for those 
to attend who desire this training. 

Graduates of old-line colleges are well prepared as to 
subject matter. Graduates of normal college courses get 
just as good training in subject matter, and at the same 
time are trained for the teaching of the high school 
subjects. 

College graduates enter upon their teaching career with 
no specific training for teaching, and with no knowledge 
of the requirements and the standards for pupils in the 
various grades of the high school. Normal college grad- 
uates have not only had courses in the psychology of 
adolescence, in high school methods and management, in 
principles of secondary education, and in school adminis- 
tration, but have also had actual experience in teaching 
in the high school before graduation. 

In order to secure professionally trained teachers for 
the high school the state appropriates such sums for this 
work as to make it possible for young women to get this 
training at a much lower cost than they can get the work 
of an old-line college which is not supported by the state. 

The day is not far distant when teachers in the high 
school will be required to hold a degree. 

High school teachers are needed as never before, and 
professionally trained teachers are commanding better 
salaries than ever before. 

——— 
SPEECH DEFECTS. 

The National Society for the Study and Correction of 
Speech Disorder will meet every afternoon July 3-6 +t 
Wentworth Institute, as one of the affiliated associations. 
One of these afternoons will be spent entirely upon the 
subject of “Stuttering.” Addresses are to be delivered 
by teachers and experts in this field, from all over the 
country. Methods are going to be given that will teach 
the teacher to relieve the children of this severe handicap. 

A speech defect in a child is a very serious matter. 
Sometimes feeble-mindedness goes with it. For this rea- 
son, if no other, the lack of speech development or speech 
defect should be eliminated as soon as possible. Massa- 
chusetts has more than 25,000 feeble-minded, outside of 
its institutions. All of these children need speech correc- 
tion. It is the effort of this society to give to teachers 
and mothers the method of curing any speech defect. 

A program can be had of the Normal School for Speech 
Education, 110 Bay State Road, Boston. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CARPENTER’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
. South America also North America. By Frank G. 
Carpenter. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Dr. Frank G. Carpenter is without question the best 
equipped man in the world to write intelligently upon the 
geographical activities in the world. The writings of no 
other man from personal observation and careful study 
at first hand have any such an audience or influence is 
have his. 

Realizing that there have been great changes in the 
world since his authorship of the Geographical Readers in 
1912 and 1915 he is touring all the continents for the lat- 
est word and thought of the world’s advancement indus- 
trially, commercially and civically. He has already com- 
pleted his twenty-five-thousand-mile tour of South 
America, and here we have it ready for the schools, also 
the Geographical Reader on North America. Dr. Car- 
penter is now off for touring of countries in the Old 
World continents. He goes primarily to make New 
Geographical Readers, but incidentally he will receive 
a real fortune for writing syndicate articles. We chance 
to know the price of his weekly letters to daily papers and 
also the number of papers which take his syndicate arti- 
cles, and the amount is quite fabulous. 

It is a great service to American children and youth 
that a school book publishing house is able to provide for 
schools in brilliant adaptable language the results of Dr. 
Frank G. Carpenter. 


POCO A POCO. An Elementary Direct Method for 
Learning Spanish. By Guillermo Hall, adjunct pre- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the University of 
Texas. Vocabulary’ edition. Illustrated by C.F. 
Arcieri. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. 343 pp. Price, $1.60. 
Professor Hall was one of the pioneers in the direct 

method of teaching Spanish, and “Poco a Poco” (Little 
by Little) is without question one of the finest books of 
its kind. As the title indicates, the book proceeds slowly, 
by logical, gradual steps. Lack of this characteristic is 
the chief failing of works of this kind, as Professor Hall 
has realized. The entire instruction is based on pictures, 
which are attractive, clear, free from ambiguity. Each 
lesson includes a conversation, practice in use of forms, an 
exercise, and a series of questions. Useful phrases and 
subjects for composition are also introduced. As the 
student progresses, reading selections serve as the basis 
of the conversation and verb paradigms are given ia 
example form. Part Two contains models of letters and 
commercial forms, a rather full digest of Spanish gram- 
mar in the form of “explicaciones gramaticales,” tables of 
verb-forms, and a grammatical index. This (1922) edi- 
tion includes a Spanish-English vocabulary, the only ma- 
terial in the book in which English appears. A ‘“Teach- 
ers’ Manual” for use with “Poco a Poco” has also been 
prepared (Kraft paper. 95 pages, price 8&8 cents). 





DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By George Young, Jr., 
professor of Architecture; and Hubert E. Baxter, assis- 
tant professor of Architecture, Cornell University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 310 pp. 
The value of Descrintive Geometry lies chiefly in the 

development of the imagination and the ability to visualize, 

two qualities which great engineers are quoted as finding 
woefully lacking in many graduates of our technical 
schools. Men who have won established positions in the 
scientific professions have long realized the necessity for 


the cultivation of imagination and ability to visualize, b-t 

the average technical student, while enthusiastic in courses 

in subjects which offer an immediate practical return, is 

reluctant to apply himself to a subject of which the im- 

mediate value is not so apparent. The authors of this 

text have tried to make it at once interesting and practi- 
cal, without leaning too far to the one side or the other. 

The student’s attention is held by explanatory matter 

showing the relation of the principles under discussion to 

structural work, but at the same time the treatment of 
the topics is rather abstract, in order to avoid the tezx- 
dency of the subject to degenerate into practical rules and 
formulas. There has also been added a set of exercises 
intended to show the applications of the abstract ideas to 
workaday problems, these applications being grouped 
apart from the abstract problems, so that the instructor 
may use them with more or less freedom as may seem 
desirable, and also to emphasize the secondary nature of 
such problems. The book encourages intuitive rather 
than rigidly formal methods. Exercises intended for 
classroom work or review are distributed through he 
text, and a parallel set, intended for drafting-room work, 
is given in the appendix, each set covering the same ideas 
and in the same order, so that they may be used inter- 
changeably. The book is one of the “Engineering Sci- 
ence Series,” under the general editorship of Professor 

Dugald Jackson of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

and Professor Earle R. Hedrick of the University of 

Missouri. 

PLANE GEOMETRY: EXPERIMENT, CLASSIFI- 
CATION, DISCOVERY, APPLICATION. By C. 
Addison Willis, Girard College. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Company. With 473 illustrations. 
The title of the book tells its own story. It ranges 

through all successful methods of teaching students how 

to learn to know, enjoy and use Plane Geometry. 

The fact that Plane Geometry is not a universal re- 
quirement for all students makes it al! the more important 
that it be so taught as to emphasize its interest and im- 
portance with students. One reason that some _ states 
lifted Plane Geometry from the required subjects was the 
indifference of some teachers to the way they taught it. 
Now it must be one of the most attractive subjects in the 
school, both from the standpoint of interest and value. 

It is not as easy to achieve this with a mathematical 
subject which is thought of as an exact science as with a 
natural science or a laboratory science. 

A textbook in Plane Geometry must be focused to 
awaken interest in the teacher as well as with the students, 
We have rarely seen a school book in which the author 
was so intensely a crusader. He considers the prepara- 
tion of this book as a mission, as a “contribution in the 
service of his profession.” It is dedicated “to those 
teachers who have keenly felt the need of a more sym- 
pathetic interpretation of its immortal truths.” He hopes 
that it will “help to upbuild and uphold a generation 
which will reverence our beloved geometry for its own 
sake, as well as for its uses inseparable from a great con- 
structive civilization.” 

How much nobler and more appealing is such a senti- 
ment than that of some mathematical writers who bewatl 
the degeneracy of the times and belabor those who do not 
appreciate the subject. It is wonderfully refreshing te 
find such a book by such an author. 

In addition to the notable service through its spirit and 
tone Professor Willis has prepared an exceptionally effec- 
tive book so that any teacher cannot fail through its use 
to awaken a genuine love of the subject. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 








OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C, U. pro- 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow — 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my J 


i ek te te Tp re z 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T, C, U. Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


. . . ‘ Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine are) “So far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- the best provision for suc 


. eas ‘ F . an emergency is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 























in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- —— 3 St ee 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
wher you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- Will provide for catastrophe. 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental ce ete Ses a “= 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you 20 not meet the catas- 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you Go you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 








booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over CE a ris igs eee 
America who have experienced what it means to have the | Free Information Coupon 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. = Ge T. C. U. 441 T. C. U, Building, 
Just fill out and mail the coupo the right. We shall | we ee 
th : Pes pon on the right. e€ sna I am interested in knowing about 
en mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
| Please do it today. whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ! ee Pe ere oe re re ee ED 5 ben 
| ! 
| | pS errr ere ovccsecsvconne ececcee | 
4417. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA . ) soil 
; (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) | 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


department is open to contribu- 

from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more n 
jocal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
8-S: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 
Colorado Education Association. H. 
B, Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 





9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY. The University of 


California is arranging to deliver 
lectures on educational topics through 
the radio telephone. It has _ been 
granted a_ broadcasting license and 
within a few months will be sending 
talks on various subjects taught at 
the university through the ether. 
Owing to the specialized nature of its 
programs, which will not be of gen- 


eral interest, the station will be as- 
signed a different wave length from 
that of other stations in the same 
territory. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Almost 2,000 
working boys and girls under eigh- 


teen years of age are in regular at- 
tendance upon the part-time continu- 
ation classes maintained by San Fran- 
cisco. 

More than 1,200 employers, includ- 
ing representatives of vractically 
every type of industry in San Fran- 
cisco, have contributed to the success 
of the part-time educational work, 
while less than ten of the firms with 
which agents of the department of 
part-time education have had _ per- 
sonal dealings have refused the co- 
operation asked of them. 

The” part-time continuation classes 
are giving instruction during business 
hours in citizenshin, salesmanship, 
stenography, bookkeeping, commer- 
cial correspondence. mechanical draw- 
ing, bluenrint reading, as well as in 


recular grammar and_ high school 
subiects. 
Some firms have donated class- 








The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 

Blackboard Chalks 
Waltham Prang Water Colors 
Hygieia Dustless Prang Pastello 
Dovercliff Dustless Prang Crayograph 


Art Materials 


Sterling Prang Crayonex 
American Prang 
Colored Paper Pencils 
Chalk Prang Reliefo 


Kroma Paste 


We shall be glad to send 
you booklets describing 
these materials more fully 














rooms, others employ their juniors 
through this department, more than 
eighty-five per cent. of them pay 


wages for attendance and all of the 
1,200 firms adjust working hours to 
permit the required attendance. 
Within a period of four minutes at 
the end of each hour of every schoo! 
day, 200 of them leave in a body and 
another 200 of them enter the down- 
town office building in which the 
majority of their classes are held, 
and they do it in a manner acceptable 
to the business firms in the building. 





DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. The board of 


public education has approved the 
platoon system for nine of the city 
public schools and is laying out a plan 
for a campaign to raise funds to carry 
out the proposed chanves. 

This action was taken after hear- 
ing the report of Mrs, Alice Barrows 
Fermandez covering the changes 
which are based on a survey made by 
her at the direction of the board. The 
changes are to be made eventually in 
nine schools at an approximate cost 
of $66,350. After discussing many 
points in detail the report is concluded 
with the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

1. That only one or two schools 
be started at first, and that others be 
organized, one at a_ time, after the 
first ones have got well under way. 

2. That an expert program-maker 
be employed to work out the program 
for each school. The services of such 
a program-maker are absolutely essen- 
tial if the reorganization is to take 
place without economic loss and fric- 
tion. 

3. That the principals who are to 
organize their schools on the plan be 
sent by the board of education to visit 
Detroit, or any other city which the 
board may choose where the plan is 
in operation, in order to study it at 
first hand. Such visits by the princi- 
pals often save months of time in de- 
veloping the schools effectively. 

4. That, in order to make the spe- 
cial work truly educational in char- 
acter, the children be given the on-or- 
tunity in connection with the special 
activities to do as much as _ possible 
of the work that will have to be done 
in connection with the reorganization, 
such as making additions to the audi- 
torum, stages, putting up stage cur- 
tains, etc. 

The reorganization of 
schools on the platoon 
more economical than 
organization on the 
and also it will eliminate congestion 
in these schools, but the chief point 
to be borne in mind is that by such 
reorganization on the platoon plan it 
will be possible to give the 5,000 chil- 


these nine 
plan is far 
any possible 
traditional plan, 


dren in these schools’ an enriched 
school life, an opportunity for the 
healthy, wholesome work and play 


which are as fundamentally essential 
to a child’s education as study. 





GEORGIA. 

BRUNSWICK. The local paper 
says editorially: “Brunswick has 
never had any one come into her 
midst who has so completely capti- 
vated the people of the city and won 
their admiration as has Miss Maud 
Moore.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Chicago’s 10,000 pub- 
lic school teachers and principals—of 
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primary, elementary, and high schools 
—were awarded salary increases ag- 
gregating $4,250,000 annually, effec- 
tive September 1, 1922, by the board 
of education recently. 


Under the new scale the 


: minimum 
annual pay of elementary school 
teachers, of whom there are 8,000 
will be increased from $1,200 to $1,500 
and the maximum from $2,000 to 
$2,500; the minimum of high school 
teachers, 1,600 in number, from $1,- 


600 to $2,000, and the maximum from 
$3,400 to $3,800; the minimum of the 
268 elementary school principals from 
$2,500 to $3,000 and the maximum 
from $4,200 to $4,800, and, finally, the 
minimum of twenty-three high school 
principals from $3,700 to $4,300 and 
the maximum from $5,100 to $5,700. 

CHICAGO. Superintendent Peter 
A. Mortensen will ask for twenty 
new school buildings costing $37,000,- 
00, because there are 50,000 pupils in 
portables. 

KENTUCKY. 

MIDDLESBORO. J. W. Bradner, 
superintendent of the Ashland, Ky., 
City schools for the past several years, 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Middlesboro City 
schools at a salary of $4,500 a year. 
Professor Bradner will be placed in 
full charge of the educational pro- 
gram of Middlesboro and will be held 
responsible for its success or failure. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

FRAMINGHAM. Graduates of 
Framingham Normal School, 153 in 
number, received their diplomas from 
Dr. Payson Smith, state commis- 
sioner of education. Ten of the 
graduates were granted the degree 
of bachelor of education, the first 
college degree ever given to graduates 
of the school. 

Of the graduates, 73 received diplo- 
mas for the course in household arts, 
$4 for vocational household arts, 7 
certificates far the one-year course in 
vocational household arts, and 59 for 
the school’s regular course. 

In addition to Dr. Smith, the speak- 
ers were Dr. Edward D. Eaton, presi- 
dent emeritus of Beloit College; 
Principal James Chalmers of the 
school, and Harriett M. Murdock, 
representing the graduating class. 

TAUNTON. The school _ board 
elected Herman H. Stuart as superin- 
tendent of schools here at. a 
special meeting. Out of forty-five 
applicants, the only other man to be 
voted on was S. U. Ward, master of 
the high school, who received two 
votes against seven for Stuart. 

Stuart has been superintendent of 
schools in Augusta, Me., for nine and 
a half years, and was principal of the 
high school there for two and a half 
years previous to that. He is forty- 
two years old, a graduate of Bates 
College in 1901, and has a wife and 


two children. The school board set 
his salary at $4,200 a year, with an 
additional allowance of $300 for 
automobile travel. 
NEW JERSEY. 
The following remarks of the 
pupils as reported recently to the 


State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion from a few agricultural teachers 
indicate that the boys are getting the 
Proper point of view about practical 
farming and their school work:— 
“T am anxious to learn how to test 
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Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Is made from our own formula 
on especially designed machines 


Exclustvely For Us and is Used Exclusively By Us 


WITH THE SUPPORT AND PROTECTION OF OUR UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE COVERS 
Every Book Gives 100% Service 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 











milk and do some cow testing, for I 
know Dad’s herd are half slackers.” 

“I saw a neighbor trying to prune 
apple trees with an axe and I gave 
him a better method.” 

“Since the creamery people discov- 
ered I was testing cows in our herd, 
our test as reported by them has 
taken a sudden rise.” 

“I was always told that there was 
no money in feeding hogs, but I know 
better now.” 

“IT would not go to high school 
were it not for the agricultural 
course.” 

“It pays big returns to select seed 


corn in the field; also to test it before 
planting. Dad is now convinced since 
I proved it to him.” 

“The agricultural course gives a 
fellow just what he needs to know 
on a farm.” 

“I like to attend classes in voca- 
tional agriculture, because the instruc- 
tion is worth while.” 

“I got my start in peach growing 
from my agricultural teacher.” 
(From a successful peach grower.) 

“IT had some idea of how fruit 
trees’ should be pruned after our dis- 
cussion of the subject in the class, 
but since the class really pruned the 
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tunities are large. 


program for next year. 
Address 


BOSTON 





GOOD TEACHING 


GREAT DEMAND 


Everywhere schools are seeking 
the normal school graduate broad- 
ened and strengthened by Univer- 
sity study. Salaries are good; oppor- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


| 
will help you to work out a plan of | 
study for the earning of a bachelor’s 
degree and will gladly send you its 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean 
BOX W, 99 NEWBURY ST. 























trees on my project I know how to 
prune them.” 

“I enjoy hours of study on the 
subject of poultry since I started in 
the chicken business as this year’s 
project.” 

“People must think I am an expert 
poultryman from the number and 
nature of the questions they ask me 
about chickens.” 

“I never realized before that there 
could be so many interesting things 
in connection with plant life.” (By a 
boy from the city). 

“Agriculture is one subject I can 
see has some real value.” 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


| Send for Blank and Manual 


at Once 





| | Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New ‘ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. — dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd,  Berkaley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


ND EDUCATORS’ 101 Tremont St., Boston 
“One Route,” our new 
EDMA EXCHANGE te eandidate. 25th year. 


radé& FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 














Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager “MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. ‘ 
‘Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


“Father says if I keep.on showing certificate and the issuance of state 
the same interest in the farm as | limited or state life certificates will 
have done since starting to take the be discontinued after September 1, 
course in agriculture he will turn the 19206. 





farm over to me when | am through Examination for the state life re- 
with high school.” newals certificate and the issuance ot 
— renewable rural school certificates 
NEW YORK. will be discontinued after September 
: ()) 
Many changes in the rules govern- 1, 1924. 
ing - en Ps of Admission in Training Classes. 
eachers ir e public schools to con- . ! é’ 
ne ie ae en arog The entrance requirements for ad- 


tinue their profession are made in 
regulations promulgated by the Board 
of Regents. The new program, 
which is designed to compel profes- 
sional training for all who teach in 
the public schools and tends toward 
standardization of teaching, will be 


mission to training classes are raised 
from three years to four years of 
high school work, effective Septem- 
ber, 1923. Training class certificates 
issued on the completion of the one 
year training class courses will be 


. . % eee limited for a period not exceedine 

completely effective = re. paral three years and will not be renewable. 
End to Academic Certificates. These certificates will be valid in 
The new program provides that no rural schools. Teachers holding 


academic certificates are to be issued three-year training class certificates 
and no renewals of academic certifi- may continue their professional work 
cates are to be made after September’ in the state normal schools where one 
1, 1923. The academic certificates to year of credit will be allowed, pro- 
be issued at the close of the summer vided the applicant has not had less 
session in 1923 are to be limited to than one year of successful exper- 
one year. This will result in doing  ience. 
away entirely with the academic Requirements for teaching  certifi- 
teaching certificate after July 31, 1924. cates in physical education, home eco- 
Examinations for the state life nomics, drawing, music and _ other 


a nmemnnemeentl > neces 


“g@ o& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


_ — 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or. an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY. SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


























THE ARLO PLAN 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 

Coming home from Chicago a prominent educator said: “After all 
your socialized recitations, and projects, and problems, and what not, | 
the big question remains. Can the pupils grasp the thought content 
of a printed. .page and express that thought in good English?” 

The ARLO PLAN has proved that it does develop this power. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd oF 4th grades tor 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 
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special teaching have been advanced 
to correspond with the requirements 
lor protessional courses. ‘ 

Definite professional 
are to be 


1 _ qualifications 
se tT cy > i 
ee eye up torming the back. 
ground of all courses to be required 
1or the issuance of special certincates 

_ a result of a survey of rural 
Schools participated in by the De. 
partment ot Education, Grange Farm 
“ti 5 age S*\, allt 
Bureau Federation, Dairymen’s 
Lea ruc and ther | mm 

ague, and other bodies, recommen 
been 
sweeping improvements. 


} ; ; > 
dations have just made f r 
J nade O 
The : 
4 tie Main 


proposals are: 


(1) Teaching standards should be 
e 





ra scarst r : } 
raised by requiring that, after 1927 
new teachers have a norma! sch ‘ol 
training r S ulvalent: holie 
es 1 8 O1 it € julvaient ; scnolar- 
os and other inducements to be 

ohered by tl State. 

(2) Equitable distribution , h 
“sd - ge + we 
burden of rural school support, by an 
*» VY di 


extension of the present state aid 

(») Organization of a new unit of 
cal schoo administration, 

than the district. The 





larver 
boundaries are artificial nd township 
1 és aruncial and it would 
be better, to make the new w ‘ 
community. 


(4) Repeal of the legislation which 
Practically enables district  superin- 
tendents to consolidate schools leay- 
ing such consolidation Durely optional 

N EW Y( IRK. Public School 39 pe 
FE. 125th St. is getting readv for next 


fall. Commencing on a Monday and 
continuing itor one week, examina- 
tions were made of children who are 
to enter school next fail. The Board 
of Education, the Board of Health 
the American Red Cross and the New 

York State Association of Consulting 
Psychologists are co-operating in 
their efforts to conduct. the education 
of children along scientific lines. 

[he little tots, fifty-five of whom 
were brought to school Monday 
morning, are first examined for 
physical defects. Eyes, ears, nose, 
skin, blood, throat, and teeth are ex- 
amined, and if all is not well parents 
are instructed to remedy the short- 
comings before the school opening in 
Sentember. If cases of malnutrition 
or constitutional defects are found, 
efforts are made through the East 
Harlem Health Centre, 116th street 
and Second avenue, to have the chil- 
dren placed in a_ rural environment 
during the summer, in the hope of 
effecting their physical rejuvenation 
before September. 

After the physical, the children are 
given a thorough mental examination, 
with the object of grading them in 
classes according to their cephalic 
capacity. These examinations are 
conducted under the direction of Dr. 
David Mitchell, president of the New 
York State Association of Consulting 
Psycholocists, who uses the Binet 
system in this work. This system was 
used in the mental examinations con- 
ducted hy the United States Army 
during the war. 

Last Tune 253 children were exam- 
ined in this way and 190 more in Seo- 
tember. The examinations are only 
epen to children who have never at- 
tended school before. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
TAMESTOWN. Sunerintendent H. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

PRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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H. Kirk, for the past three years 
head of.the schools at Casselton, 
North Dakota, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at James- 
town, North Dakota. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Starting next Sep- 
tember “free textbooks” will be in- 
troduced gradually in the first six 
grades of the Cleveland schools in 
accordance with the resolution re- 
cently adopted by the board of edu- 
cation. Hereafter no pupil below the 
seventh grade will be required to pur- 
chase any book for use in the schools. 

It is estimated that it will require 
an expenditure of about $100,000 out 
of the school funds to introduce the 
so-called “free texts.’ 

CLEVELAND. Cleveland’s high 
schools this June will graduate 1,382 
boys and girls, and it is estimated by 
the department of reference and re- 
search that 1,082 children will com- 
plete the work of the ninth grade, and 
5275 the work of the sixth grade. 

Eighty-seven young women will 
graduate from the Cleveland School 
of Education this month. 

SPRINGFIELD. Wittenberg Col- 
lege in Springfield, O., has inaugur- 
ated “a definite eight-hour day, every 
day, for every student.” It is a mat- 
ter of putting the standard so high 
that eight hours every day will be 
necessary if a student is to keep up 
with the curriculum. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Because of the change 
in requirements for the state teach- 
er’s license for those who are not 
graduates of a _ college or normal 
school, the University of Wisconsin 
Extension division has arranged corre- 
spondence courses in education which 
are accepted by the state department 
of public instruction, to aid the candi- 
dates in meeting the new requirements, 
for the first state license, renewal of 
state license, and life certificate. 

Applicants for licenses who come 
under the recent ruling of the state de- 
partment of education may present as 
educational credits the subjects listed 
as follows: general psychology, men- 


tal development, educational psychol- 14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 
ogy, principles of secondary educa- me teacher. 
tion, and various departmental courses, [jqum—s— 


such as the teaching of German, Eng- 
lish, algebra, geometry, and _ trigo- 
nometry. 

To obtain the first license which is 
good for one year, the candidate must 
secure at least six credits. General 
psychology, a three-credit course, is 
required as the first. The applicant 
can then choose from any of the other 
educational courses offered, although 
it is strongly urged that if available, 


each applicant should take a methods | We receive calls for 


course in the subject he wishes to 
teach. 

“The license will not be renewed un- 
less the candidate presents evidence nf 
three additional credits in education. 
and three more for a life certificate,” 
according to John Callahan, state su- 
perintendent. 
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We Need First-Class Teachers for the Following Positions : 


Woman for 8th grade work in a fine private day school in central 
New York, $2,000. 


ad nal 





Departmental] history in junior and senior high school, near New York 
City, $1,700. 


Several men with both practical and teaching experience 
dustrial department of a city system, maximum $3,040. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara, cicaao 


87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our theu- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to == 


for the in- 








and FOREIGN Schools and F 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j eeemen papehens and mee filled hua - 
80 £ ade positions to 
95,000) with ones lent Qachere. > Bd 
ished 1889. No charge t6 empl 
none for registration. If you a 
teacher forany desirable place or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageucy fer 


366 FIFTH AVENUE §“UPCTior people. We 
Established 1856 








Between 34th and 86th Streets Teg’ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MASS 


Th P k TEACHERS 1 ts,one tn the country 
C TALKED scency cee ht oe 


educators, on the 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Bullding 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone 












































distinct innovations that make this work a com- 


] 58 E: Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 


er en 2. EY 


COMPTON ’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Meets Every Modern School Need 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from any 
encyclopedia or children’s reference book 
ever published that it is destined to find its 
place inevery school library in the country. 


With unlimited means placed at their disposal, 
many of America’s foremost educators eagerly 
grasped the opportunity to build the books of their 
ideals. They knew, better than any other group of 
men in the world, that education was developing in 
a new fashion, that modern methods were as dif- 
ferent from those of a few years ago as the modern 
airplane is from that of the last decade.. They knew 
that modern methods were demanding adequate 
material. They set themselves the task of creating 
an entirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what he 
wants to know and ought to know. With the prob- 
lems of today clearly in mind, they have produced 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—books that are 
usable beyond any teacher’s expectations. 


~ The editors have not only included a discussion of 
the World War in its entirety and the far-reaching 
changes resulting from it in science, invention, litera- 
ture, art; the changes in the boundaries of countries; 
the profound changes in the social and political status 
of the world’s peoples, but—what is much more im- 
portant to you as a teacher—they have presented 
this material in such a way that it articulates, ex- 
presses and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, and 
the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be found in 
science, industry, geography, nature study, and, in 
fact, in every department where practicable: in addi- 
tion, gathered together in one section of the work, 
will be found carefully planned, graded, motivated 
outlines for every school subject. 

The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. That the 
Project Method may be more than a mere name, 
every important industry, for example, is treated 
fully in these books, and every important process in 
every industry is really pictured. For instance, 
“Lumber,” entitled From Logging Camp io Sawmill, 
is completely treated in seven pages; and in fourteen 
interesting halftone illustrations, every important 
step in their development is effectively pictured. 


Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten years, but, 
until now, we have never seen the theory put into 
usable, practical form. A prominent educator, after 
seeing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, said: ‘‘I 
have seen Visual Education for the first time!” This 
doctrine of Visual Education was the most important 
one upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium ofa picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, each 
picture is made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen drawing have been discarded entirely. 
This is the only encyclopedia in which halftones are 
incorporated with the text—right where they belong! 
The Psychological Law of Interest —another 
subject which school people have been talking about 
for years, but which has never really found expression 
in any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put co its 
utmost use in every headline, title, caption and text, 
which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the account 
of Beetles does not present them under the bald title 
of Beetles, alone. They are introduced through their 
most significant characteristic: The Armoured Ban- 
dits of the Insect World. All articles and pictures are 
treated in this interesting way. A superintendent 
writes: “‘It is a comfort over and above the many 
wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was written 
and illustrated in this country-and for this country.” 

Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the present Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for these 
books. In the entire set there is not one page that is 
a “‘revision” of a preceding work. 

But new ina still deeper respect is this encyclopedia. 
Great educat,rs have presented organized knowledge 
in an entirely different way, a way which, at last, 
makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher 
and the student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, and it cost more than $450,000—one of the larg- 
est publishing ventures ever launched. Today it is ready—a 
tremendous achievement of the New Age, and perhaps the 
greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


June 29, 1922 - 
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See This First Encyclopedia of the New Age! 


A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. i 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
of Problem- Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages 
= Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that 

I may keep these books and that this request does not obli- i 
gate mein any way. 


SSS 


prehensive aid to education. We can only make 
it as easy as possible for every progressive school 
man or woman, who hopes to do better work, to 
see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. 
twofold offer. 
FREE Book of Problem-Projects 

We will send free a book of most successful 
Projects, as completely worked out by Chicago 
teachers, to any teacher or school man request- 
ing it. With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 
containing sample pages of text with halftone 
andcolor illustrations, which will give the teacher 


We are, therefore, making this 


two weeks, 


if you do not wish to 
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Special Offer 
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